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ABSTRACT 

This treatment of State governance models is one of 
two major reports prepared by the Educational Governance Project. In 
addition, there are twelve case study reports, each devoted to 
policymaking for the public schools in a particular State. This 
report is designed to serve as a point of beginning for any person or 
group of persons in a State where the structure of State governance 
is thought to require reexamination. The authors first attempt to 
picture the current arrangements for the State governance of 
education, particularly as found in the State education agency; and 
then three classes of models, seven models in all, are explicated. 
Options that may be applied to one or more models are described ^ and 
the preferences of a wide range of persons who have participated in 
the State governance of education are shown. Finally, the document 
suggests some rather specific takeoff points for those who would 
restructure the governance arrangements for public education in their 
own States. (Aathor/JF) 
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FOREWORD 



This treatment of State Governance Models is one of two major reports 
prepared by the Educational Governance Project. The other major report is 
the Comparative Analysis . In addition, there are twelve case study reports, 
each devoted to policy making for the public schools in a particular state. 
The Governance Project began in January, 1972 and was completed in August, 
197^- The work was funded by the U. S. Office of Education under Title V 
(Section 505) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (OEG-0-73-0^99) . 
The Policy Board for the Project was composed of three chief state school 
officers, with the State of Ohio serving as fiscal agent. An Advisory 
Committee composed of eleven persons concerned with general and educational 
governance also served the projects Contract for the work was let to the 
College of Education, The Ohio State University. Names of principal 
participants are shown in the preceding directory. 

The major purposes of the Educational Governance Project were two in 
number: 

1. To expand our knowledge of how states determine policies for 
the public schools. 

2. To develop alternative models of state educational governance 
for consideration by policy makers and others. 

This report has been prepared as a specific response to the second purpose. 

Before such a document could be written, a number of other tasks had to 
be undertaken. It was necessary to develop a conceptual framework for the 
examination of the state governance of education, to recruit and train a 
group of researchers, to collect some information on all 50 states and much 
more on the 12 selected states, to develop data-gathering instruments to be 
used in the states, to establish categories and coding procedures for analysis, 
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to complete the 12 case studies, to conduct a survey of preferences regarding 
governance options, to hold a number of regional conferences to discuss pos- 
sible models, and to make a comparative analysis of state governance of edu- 
cation across 12 states. To make full use of this report on State Govern - 
ance Model s considerable reference should be made to at least some of the 
case studies and particularly to the Comparative Analysis where most of the 
research data are brought to bear. 

It is our hope that this report will serve as a point of beginning for 
any person or group of persons in a state where the structure of state govern- 
ance is thought to require reexamination. Chapter I attempts to picture the 
current arrangements for the state governance of education, particularly as 
found in the state education agency. In Chapter II three classes of models, 
seven models in all, are explicated. Options which may be applied to one or 
more models are described in Chapter III. In Chapter IV the preferences of 
a wide range of persons who have participated in the state governance of 
education are shown. Finally, in Chapter V we suggest some rather specific 
take-off points for those who would restructure the governance arrangements 
for public education in their own states. 

A great many people have given assistance to the Project- While complete 
acknowledgement is impossible, we do wish to make some specific acknowledge- 
ments. In the planning stage Walter Hack, Roy Larmee, and Frederick Staub, 
all colleagures in the Faculty of Educational Administration at Ohio State 
University, gave help and encouragement. Sven Lundstedt, Professor of 
Public Administration at Ohio State University, gave valued assistance with 
instrumentation. A number of scholars across the nation provided thoughtful 
criticism of plans, proposed activities, and many segments of writing. Of 
particular help were Joseph M. Cronin, Secretary of Educational Affairs in 
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Massachusetts ; Kenneth H. Hansen, formerly of Washington State University and 
now Superintendent Public Instruction In Nevada; Sam P. Harris, the U. S. 
Off Ice of Education; Lawrence D. Haskew, University of Texas; Gerald R. Sroufe, 
Nova University; and Michael D. Usdan, City University of New York. 

The National Academy of Education provided a short-term Academy Associate- 
ship for David W. 0*Shea so that he might assist the Project with his study 
of preferences. Fortunately, the College of Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity was able to supplement the Academy stipend with a grant from the Fawcett 
Professorship Fund to help support the O'Shea study. We appreciate the sup- 
port of the Academy and the College. 

The Advisory Committee of the Project was helpful, particularly in the 
planning stage of the work. In addition, members of the Committee reviewed 
the preference survey Instrument, assisted with the regional conferences, and 
offered suggestions on some of the reports. Members of the Policy Board of 
the Project have given generously of their time, have helped provide the 
general direction of the Project, have offered constructive criticism at 
every stage, and have been supportive of the purpose and thrust of the work. 
We also acknowledge the assistance of literally hundreds of persons who 
provided us with the i r j udgments by responding to interviews, questionnaires, 
or by participating In conferences. 

Grateful as we are for the suggestions of all these persons and more, 

we take responsibility for what appears In this report. 
> 

As a final word of appreciation we also wish to acknowledge the dedicated 
and ski 1 1 ful -secretarial assistance provided by Norma Elliott, Bonnie Williams, 
and Jeanne Gunter. 

Roald F. Campbel 1 
Tim L. MazzonI , Jr. 



CHAPTER I 



CURRENT STATE ARRANGEMENTS FOR EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE 

State governance of education can be viewed from many levels. From 
the school or school district perspective, in many states, one can note, 
for instance, that some state agency determines which courses shall be 
taught, which books shall be used, and which teachers can be legally em- 
ployed. From the state department of education perspective one can find 
officials who issue teaching certificates, allocate state money, and conduct 
state-wide evaluation programs. From still another perspective one can 
examine the process by which the major policy decisions for education with- 
in the state are made. While a consideration of state governance of educa- 
tion from any of these perspectives may well be a productive endeavor, our 
concern here is from the perspective of policy formation and enactment. in 
other words, we are limiting our consideration of governance to the policy- 
making function. 

The concept of policy making, as we have shown elsewhere. Is not a 

1 ^ 
simple one. The political systems approach, which we have used, posits 

an Interactive model In which demands are converted through the policy-making 
process Into authoritative decisions. For Instance, when the legislature 
adopts a new finance program for the state we see that as a policy decision. 
Or, when a state board of education adopts a new program for the certifi- 
cation of teachers we see that as a policy decision. In essence, these are 
basic decisions which affect many implementing decisions. 

The policy-making process can be conceived in terms of four steps or 
functions as follows: (I) issue def Inl tlon--a demand that members of the 
political system can deal with; (2) proposal formulat lon--a specific pro- 
posal for change or for maintaining the status quo Is set forth; (3) support 
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mobilization — individuals or groups are activated to support or oppose pro- 
posals; and [k) decision enactment--an authoritative governmental choice Is 
made. As these four functions are performed, both formal and Informal 
actors are Involved. By formal actors we mean those who hold official posi- 
tions such as governors, legislators, state board of education members, and 
chief state school officers. By Informal actors we include Interest group 
representatives and other citizens who attempt to influence those who act 
In an official capacity. In most states education Interest groups represent 
teachers, school administrators, and school board members. Other interest 
groups often represent organizations of persons interested in business, 
labor, and agriculture. 

Since policy making for education Is a product of both general govern- 
ment and special government for education our Inquiry could be far ranging 
and deal with the behavior of many government officials as well as with a 
host of interest group leaders. We have ruled out such a comprehensive 
treatment; we have neither the time nor the resources to undertake such a 
task. Moreover, our purpose Is to look quite specifically at the formal 
governmental arrangements within which the actors work and which presumably 
affect the policy-making process for education. We think this can be done 
best by delimiting the inquiry in two weys. First, we shall focus on the 
state education agency by which we mean the state board of education (SBE), 
the chief state school officer (CSSO) , and the state department of education 
(SDE) . Second, we shall give some consideration to the relationships of 
the state education agency to the other formal actors In the system, namely 
governors and legislators. 

To expedite this focus we shall give some attention to the development 
of the state education agency, explicate briefly the organizational arrange- 
ments now present m all 50 states and grve some addftlonal detaM for the 
Y-Ti^r- 12 states Included In the Governance study, note some of the recent structural 
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changes made In state education agencies, and finally set forth what appear 
to be some of the major issues having to do with formal structure of the 
state education agency and with the relationships between the agency and 
other major actors. 

Development of the State Education Agency 

Historically, the state education agency had Its origin In several of 
the colonial legislatures. For our purpose here, however, we shall deal 
only with the period after we became a nation. As is well known, the U.S. 
Constitution made no mention of education, hence that function. In the 
language of the Constitution, was left to the states or to the people. Our 
federal plan for dividing some governmental functions between national and 
state levels helps explain the omission of education from the Constitution. 
The fact that schooling was then considered, by many, as more of a private 
than a public function may also provide part of the explanation. 

Even though schooling was often left to individual or to church dis- 
cretion, nearly every state made some effort to establish or encourage edu- 
cation. Six of the original 13 states had constitutional provisions bearing 
on education and 11 of the 13 had statutory provisions on the same subject. 
Only Rhode Island, at the time of the establishment of the Union, had neither 
constitutional nor statutory provision for education.^ Most states admitted 
to the Union since we became a nation have had both constitutional and sta- 
tutory language bearing on education. 

In our early history the governance of education was a part of general 
governance. Initially, there was little to do at the state level. One 
exception had to do with school lands. Many states at the time of their 
admission to the Union had received land which was to be used for school 
purposes, or the Income derived from such land, was to be used for school 
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purposes. Often the state treasurer was charged with allocating funds 
derived from these lands. While, as noted above, schools were often pri- 
vate, most states also provided that common schools, at first interpreted 
as elementary schools, were to be established in each town or district. 
However, most of the support for such schools was to come from local taxes. 
This practice led to the strong tradition of local control of schools, an 
Ideology, or at least a rhetoric, that is still with us. As concern for 
the public schools increased there was a move to create a special structure 
for their governance. At the local level this led, in Massachusetts for 
example, to the separation of the school committee from the town selectmen 
in 1826. At the state level this movement led to the creation of the state 
education agency, a development to which we now turn. 

Early Forms 

The first indication of a special structure for educational governance 
at the state level appears to be the creation of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 178^.^ However, it should be noted 
that in the beginning the Board of Regents was given jurisdiction over 
academies and colleges and it was not until 190^ that supervision of the 
public schools was placed under its direction. In 1825 North Carolina set 
up an ex-officio state board known as the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund. In 1837 this board was made appointive and was given super- 
vision over the public schools. The most significant early impetus for the 
establishment of a state board of education for the public schools was the 
creation of the Massachusetts State Board of Education in 1837- The impor- 
tance of this body appears to be due in large part to the efforts of Horace 
Mann who became is first secretary and served in this capacity for 12 years 
The Massachusetts Board consisted of the Governor, the L f eutenant-Governor , 
and eight citizens appointed by the Governor for eight-year staggered terms 
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The Board was empowered to employ a secretary as their executive officer 
and they appear to have been fortunate In their Initial choice of Horace 
Mann. 

Other states gradually followed these early examples. By 1900, 3^ 
states had established state boards of education.^ Initially, in many 
states, such bodies were composed completely or In part of ex-offlcio members, 
that Is persons elected to other state posts such as the governor, secretary 
of state, or secretary of the treasury. As time went on, most states removed 
all or most of the ex-offlcio members. 

Almost concurrent with and In some cases preceding the establishment of 
state boards of education was the creation of the office of chief state 
school officer. Again, New York was the first state to establish such a 
post. In I8l2, the legislature provided that a superintendent of common 
schools should be appointed by the council of appointment. However, the 
office was displaced in 1821 and was not reestablished until 185^. In the 
meantime, the Secretary of State acted as ex-offlcio superintendent.^ Mary- 
land went through a similar process by establishing the office In 1826, 
abolishing It In 1828, and reestablishing It In 1868. The superintendent 
of common schools provided by Michigan law in 1829 and modified to become 
the superintendent of public Instruction in I836 represents the first such 
state office to continue to the present tlme.^ Between I83O and 1850 most 
states established the office of chief state school officer. By 1900, there 
were 48 chief state school officers even though a few of the states included 
were still not admitted to the Union. By that time 33 of the states had 
authorized the office by constitutional provision though four of these 

states later rescinded the constitutional arrangement and established the 

g 

office by statute only. 
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The chief state school officer has been known by a number of titles. 
The most common Is superintendent of public instruction, next Is commissioner 
of education, and there are still other variations In a few states. The 
method by which he is selected has also varied among the states. In I896, 
CSSOs In 31 states were elected by the people. In nine were appointed by 
the governor. In three appointed by the general assembly. In three appointed 

by the state board of education, and in two states there was as yet no such 

o 

office.^ 

Over much of our history the SBE and the CSSO have had relatively few 
persons serving in the capacity of a professional staff. Beach has suggested 
that until 1900 state departments of education were engaged chiefly in col- 
lecting statistics^O and under those circumstances a few good clerks seemed 
to be all that was required. As late as 1900, Beach reports there were a 
total of 177 professionals, including the CSSOs, in all state departments 
combined, an average of fewer than four persons per state. 

Since 1900 

This century has seen many developments in the state education agency. 
Forty-nine of the 50 states have established state boards of education with 
jurisdiction over elementary and secondary schools, all states have chief 
state school officers, and numbers of professional personnel in departments 
of education have increased enormously. These changes seem to represent 
a response to the expectations held for the agency. Beach points out that 
from about 1900 to 1930 state departments were much engaged in inspection 
or the enforcement of standards. It is interesting to note that this Is also 
the period of the scientific management movement emanating largely from the 
work of Taylor and first published In 1911.^^ In any case, inspection of 
practices In local school districts did require more state department per- 
sonnel than the collection of a few simple statistics from those districts. . 
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About 1930, Beach contends, state departments entered a leadership stage 
in their development.'^ Again, it is interesting to note that in the 1930s 
we had the Hawthorne experiments in industry and the advent of so-called 
democratic administration in education.'^ 

To what extent state education agencies have provided leadership in 
education over the past several decades may be a question, but there is 
no denying the fact that state agencies have taken on additional functions. 
In this process the professional staff has been greatly augmented. In 
Table 1-1 we have shown the increase of professional staff from 1962 to 1972 
in the 12 states included in the Governance Project. Per cent of increase 
over this decade ranges from 151 in California to 505 in Tennessee and for 
the 12 states the percentage is 220. In terms of numbers the average number 
of professionals in these 12 states was about 150 in 1962 and 330 in 1972. 

Some of the impetus for these staff increases may have come from the 
state agencies themselves. Most of it, we suspect, came from external 
sources. In many states there were augmented demands for school finance 
reform and for accountability. Frequently, the push for accountability 
meant more information and better analyses, particularly in relating costs 
to outcomes. Even greater pressure came from the federal level. With the 
passage of vocational education provisions in 1917 the federal government 
began the process of extending federal aid to states for categorical pro- 
grams. That process continued and came to full flower in the 1960s, par- 
ticularly in the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education ActJ^ 
Title V of that Act was designed to improve state departments of education. 
As a result substantial funds were made available to state departments. 
From 1966 to 1973, $175 million was allocated to state departments for their 
improvement. Murphy'5 examined the impact of Title V funds on state depart- 
ments of education and made detailed studies of three states. In two of the 
O 
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TABLE I -I 

NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN SELECTED 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, 1962 & 1972 





1 962 


1972 


Per Cent Increase 


Cal I fornia 


249 


375 


151 
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52 
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Florida 


90 


if 01 


335 


Georgia 
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216 


Massachusetts 
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333 


n 1 ch 1 gan 
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M 1 nnesota 


1 AA 

1 00 


213 


213 
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New York 


271 


972 


359 


Tennessee 


55 


278 


505 


Texas 


175 


kee 


266 


Wl scons in 


71 


20k 


287 


TOTAL 


1824 


k0]8 


220 



SOURCES; Robert F. WMl, State Education — Structure and Organization . 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964, p, 33; Sam P. Harris, State Department 
of Education, State Boards of Education, and Chief State School 
Of f i cers , pp. 42-43. 



states the funds had been used rather broadly through the departments to 
enhance many of the activities that were already underway. In the third 
case, where the department was less well developed In the beginning, some 
Title V money was used to set up new programs, particularly In the planning 
and research areas. 

Overall, Title V money and other federal funds appear to have reinforced 
and augmented customary state department activ i t les more than they have pro- 
vided the Impetus for reform. Nonetheless, we sense that many departments 

O 
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are doing more by way of planning, research, and evaluation than was once the 
case. In this whole process, however, one condition must be noted. Many 
state departments now receive at least half of their annual operating budget 
from federal sources. Federal money^ which is subject to congressional and 
presidential decision, often late In the fiscal year, produces considerable 
Instability In the funding of state agencies and at times seems to make them 
more sensitive to federal demands than to state needs. Welcome as federal 
money has been to most state agencies, we suspect that In the long run they 
must depend chiefly on state funds If they are to perform effectively for 
the people of the state. 

Present State Agen c y Arrangements 

In looking at present arrangements for the state governance of educa- 
tion, we shall concern ourselves chiefly with the state education agency. 
As noted above, we use the term state education agency to include the state 
board of education, the chief state school officer, and the state department 
of education. Each of these components will be described. The state educa- 
tion agency serves two major functions. In one sense, the agency is an 
administrative arm of state government. To the agency falls the responsi- 
bility for Implementing those programs stipulated by the constitution or 
enacted into law by statute. In another sense, the agency Is a policy-making 
body. Its policy-making role Is exercised In two ways: (1) through rela- 
tionships with the governor and the legislature, and (2) through the actual 
formulation of policy in those areas lodged with the agency by the consti- 
tution or delegated to it by the legislature. The state board of education 
and the chief state school officer would appear to have major parts to play 
in policy making. The state department, as the professional arm of the board 
Q id the chief, would appear to have a major part In the Implementation of 
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State Boards of Education 

Forty-nine of the 50 states have state boards of education for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. Only Wisconsin has no such board. In Table 1-2 
we have shown selected structural arrangements pertaining to these boards. 
In 15 of the kS states the members of the state boards are elected, in eight 
cases in partisan elections, in four cases in nonpartisan elections; in two 
cases by the legislature or legislative delegation; and in one case by local 
school directors (boards). in 32 states the governor appoints the state 
board of education members. In two cases, Florida and Mississippi, the 
board is composed entirely of ex-officio members. 

Membership on the board varies from three in Mississippi to 2k in Texas 
with 7 to 1 1 members being the most frequent size. Terms of office range 
from three years in Delaware to 15 years in New York (recently modified to 
7 years) with ^ to 6 years being the most frequent length of term. By way 
of compensation, 32 states provide a per diem and expenses for board members 
for attendance at meetings while in 17 states expenses only are paid. Typi- 
cally, per diem payments are modest, from $10 to $50, for each day spent in 
board meetings. 

In addition to the general supervision of elementary and secondary 
education, a mandate common to all state boards, the jurisdiction of state 
boards is frequently extended to other areas. Forty-four of the kS boards 
exercise supervision over vocational education, in 29 cases the state board 
of education is responsible for vocational rehabilitation, and in four cases — 
Idaho, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode lsland--the state board of education, 
often called the board of regents. Is also responsible for higher education. 

For 10 of the 12 states included in the Governance Project we secured 
considerable data on the demographic characteristics of members of state 
boards of education. We could not collect data in Wisconsin where there Is 
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no state board of education and in Florida all state board members are ex 
officio, hence we did not include them. In the ten states there were 112 
voting members (some ex officio members were not voting members). Question- 
naires were sent to all voting members and 6^ usable responses, 59 per cent 
of the population, were returned. Their responses are summarized in Table 
1-3. We cannot claim that this Is an accurate picture for individual states 
since the percentage of return varied from state to state. Nor do we insist 
that all state board members are accurately portrayed by the data In Table 
1-3. At the same time we do point out that from the responses of 6^ board 
members in ten states we were able to derive the characteristics shown. 

These data suggest that state board members are largely male, almost 
always white, usually over kO years of age, half of them have annual incomes 
of $30,000 or more, nearly always they have graduated from college, generally 
they live In urban and suburban communities, they divide about evenly between 
Democrats and Republicans, and almost half of them have had some professional 
experience In education. While most of these data furnish no surprises, the 
proportion of board members who have had professional experience In education 
was higher than we had suspected. Much of the literature on state boards 
indicates that board members are made up of laymen, not educators. We now 
suspect that such a proposition Is only half true. 

The Chief State School Officer 

In Table 1-^, we show a number of structural features pertaining to the 
chief state school officer. In 35 states the office was established by 
constitutional provision, while In 15 the statutes alone provide the legal 
basis. In terms of selection, 19 CSSOs are elected, 13 in partisan elections 
and six In non-partisan elections; 26 are appointed by the state board of 
education; and five are appointed by the governor. Appointment In 18 cases 

ERIC 
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IS at the pleasure of the state board or the governor. In seven cases 
appointment by the state board is for a specified term ranging from one year 
in Delaware to not more than five years in Alaska. Most terms are for four 
years. In New Jersey, appointment is by the governor and for a five-year 
term. Other terms of office shown in Table 1-^ pertain to those to which the 
CSSO IS elected. In 17 states the CSSO is an ex. -officio member of the state 
board of education; In 33 states he does not have that status. In Table 1-4 
an attempt has been made to characterize briefly the formal relationship 
of the chief to the state board. In many instances he is simply designated 
as the secretary and in other cases his designation is executive officer or 
chief administrative officer of the board. In five states the CSSO is not 
only a member of the state board but is the official chairman of that body. 
While formal designation of the relationship of the CSSO to the SBE varies 
among the states, in practice nearly all chiefs serve as the executive 
officers of their respective state boards of education and as important 
profess io'na 1 advisers to the boards. 

For the twelve states in the Governance Project we collected some demo- 
graphic data on the CSSOs. Those data are summarized in Table 1-5. |t will 
be noted that all 12 chiefs were male, that 10 were white and 2 black, that 
the average age was about 57 years, that the average salary was about $32,000, 
that seven of the 12 had their K-12 schooling in the same state where they 
ware serving as CSSO, that half of the chiefs had received their K-12 school- 
ing fn rural communities, that three-fourths of the chiefs had served as 
public school teachers, that two-thirds of them had served as public school 
superintendents, and that in seven of the twelve cases chiefs had served in 
state departments of education prior to their selection. 

We do not contend that these 12 CSSOs are a statistical sample of the 
^50 in the country. We know for instance, that two wanen are currently serving 
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as CSSOs but the fact remains that males are predominant in the post. We 
also know that the two blacks In the states Included in Governance Project 
are the only two blacks among the 50, hence the group Is more predominantly 
white than the Governance figures suggest. We suspect that In terms of the 
other demographic characteristics that the 12 CSSOs In the Governance Project 
are rather representative of the larger group. 

The State Department of Education 

As noted above, the state department of education is composed largely 
of professionals In education and related areas. These persons are expected 
to impl ement pol I cy decisions in education whether formalized by the legis- 
lature or the state board of education. In Table 1-6 we have shown the numbers 
of fiil I time professionals employed in each of the 50 departments. Three 
categories are provided: headquarters staff, field office staff, and related 
staff. The last two categories may require some explanation. Some states 
have found It desirable to regionalize their staffs, presumably to make them 
more accessible to local school districts and other clientele of state depart- 
ments. Staffs in related programs serve In such areas as vocational reha- 
bilitation, state museums, and state libraries. 

Headquarters staffs range in size from 46 in Wyoming to 972 in New York 
with the average being about 200. Regional staffs range in size from zero 
In many states to over 1200 in Kentucky. We suspect that Kentucky includes 
many persons in that category which are not Included by other states. There 
is also much variation among the states in terms of staffs In related pro- 
grams. Much of this Is accounted for by the presence or absence of these 
programs in the state department of education. As noted In Table l-I, for 
Instance, some state departments Include vocational rehabilitation, others 
do not. 
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TABLE 1-6 



FULL TIME PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, 1972 



Head- Regional Local 5 Regional 
State quarters Office staffs in 
Staff Staff Related Programs 



A 1 o Kom^i 
1 d uai 1 Id 


124 


■» 




1 a 3 ixd 


52 


ic 




MI 1 ^Uria 


161 


16 




Arkansas 


155 


307 


165 


Cal i fornia 


375 


106 


45 


Col o rado 


94 


0 


6 


Connect i cut 


121 


13 


1 12 


De 1 awa rs 


68 


0 


0 


Flori da 


kO] 


42 


0 


Georgia 


3^5 


J. M 

42 


781 


Hawa i i 


165 


92 


105 


Idaho 


kS 


0 


0 


1 1 1 i no i s 


412 


56 


Not aval lable 


Indiana 


110 


40 


0 


1 owa 




A 

u 




Kansas 


124 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


203 


1209 


294 


Louisiana 


129 


87 


2 


Mai ne 


101 


0 


27 


Ma ry 1 and 


ZZO 


u 




Massachusetts 


303 


26 


0 


Michigan 


242 


0 


455 


M i nnesota 


213 


12 


210 


M i ss i ss ippi 


93 


0 


0 


M i ssour i 


135 


183 


331 


Montana 


91 


0 


0 




125 


0 


96 


IMc VaUa 


1 1 




0 


i>lcW nallipbri 1 1 c 






6^ 


New Jersey 


300 


135 


64 


New Mexico 


no 


3 


142 


New York 


972 


19 


430 


North Carol ina 


486 


30 


0 


North Dakota 


58 


0 


0 


Ohio 


320 


30 


0 


Okl ahoma 


159 


0 


0 


Oregon 


125 


0 


0 


Pennsylvania 


410 


76 


56 


Rhode Island 


86 


208 


0 


South Carol ina 


280 


0 


0 
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TABLE 1-6 (continued) 



FULL TIME PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION, 1972 





Head- 


Regional 


Local & Regional 


State 


quarters 


Office 


Staffs in 




Staff 


Staff 


Related Programs 


South Dakota 


^7 


10 


0 


Tennes see 


278 


135 


332 
^ ^ 


Texas 




58 


0 


Utah 


86 


0 


105 


Vermont 


61 


9 


0 


V i rg i n 1 a 


210 


43 


0 


Wash i ngton 




0 


0 


West Vi rginia 


83 


34 


392 


Wi scons in 


2Qh 


84 


1 


Wyomi ng 


46 


14 


0 


TOTAL 


10,678 


3.940 


5.366 


SOURCE: Sam P. 


Harris, State Departments 


of Education, 


State Boards of 


Educat i 


ion, and Chief State School 


Officers. 





Ordinarily, personnel in a state department are organized by major divi- 
sions such as instruction, administrative services, school finance, and 
planning and research. Frequently an associate or assistant state superin- 
tendent or commissioner will head each of the major divisions. Divisions, 
in turn, are often divided into bureaus or programs. Thus, there may be 
such programs as those for elementary education, for special education, for 
urban education, for experimental programs, and for computer services. Each 
bureau or program is usually headed by a director. As part of the Governance 
Project we secured demographic data on state department directors and these 
data are summarized in Table 1-7. The population of directors shown in Table 
1-7 was derived in two ways. If directors In a state department numbered 20 
or fewer all such persons were included. If directors numbered more than 
20, a 30 per cent random sample was drawn. The sampling procedure was 
necessary in four states — California, Georgia, New York, and Texas. Follow- 
ig these procedures a total population of 1^5 was identified and questionnaires 

ERIC 
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were sent to all of these persons. Usable responses were received from 13 1, 
or 90 per cent of the directors contacted. 

The directors, as shown in Table 1-7, have an average age of k7 years, 
they are 97 per cent male, 9^ per cent are white, 62 per cent received their 
K-12 schooling in the same state as currently employed, k3 per cent of the 
group went to school in rural communities, 61 per cent did their college 
undergraduate programs in the same state as currently employed, and for 
graduate programs the figure was Gk per cent. One-third of them had completed 
a doctoral program, and about three-fifths of them had at one time served as 
public school teachers. 

In terms of the formal organization of departments, directors are at 
the third level of the organization with the CSSO and the associate and 
assistant superintendents exceeding them in terms of formal status. While 
directors are part of the leadership cadre of a department of education, 
they may reflect the staffing policy of a department more completely than 
do the top administrators. If that be the case, it seems clear that in the 
12 states, and we suspect in the others as well, that recruitment of staff 
personnel has focused on males and whites. While the prerequisite of teach- 
ing experience in the public schools may not be as conmon as was once the 
case in recruiting persons for state departments, a majority of directors 
still come from that route. For one-third of the directors to have earned 
a doctorate seems commendable and may suggest that they bring considerable 
expertise to their positions. At the same time to have two-thirds of the 
graduate programs done at in-state institutions may suggest some inbreeding. 

Relationships to Other Actors 

We have dealt above with the formal arrangements for the state gover- 
nance of education, particularly as reflected in the state education agency. 
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But the agency does not have an Independent life of Its own. Its very exis- 
tence depends on constitutional mandate and statutory provision. In most 
states the agency can determine policy only In those areas where there Is 
specific delegation. The certification requirements for teachers and admini- 
strators Is usually one such area. To affect policy In other areas, such as 
school finance, the agency must Influence the governor and the legislature. 
For the most part, there are few formal mechanisms established for the exer- 
cise of such influence. While the relationships between the agency and 
other actors in the policy system tend to be informal, m£iny of them are 
rather well established. For instance, most state agencies are called upon 
by governors and legislators for Information about schools, about students, 
about student achievement, about allocation of money, and a host of other 
things. In some cases governors seek input from the agency in terms of 
recommended legislation and budget proposals. In many cases governors and 
legislators call upon agency representatives, particularly the CSSO, for 
advice on proposed or pending legislation. In some cases the agency takes 
the initiative In recommending legislation to the governor and the legisla- 
ture . 

Governors, legislators, and agency officials are official actors In 
the policy system. As Is well known, there are many unofficial actors or 
Interest group representatives In such a system. The most common education 
Interest groups represent the teachers, the school administrators, and the 
local school boards. Noneducatlon Interest groups, such as those represent- 
ing business, labor, or agriculture, also take positions on educational 
policy questions, particularly those Involving money and thus the tax struc- 
ture of the state. We mention interest groups here only to suggest that the 
relationships of state education agency Is with both the official and un- 
official actors In the policy system. Our concern Is that the formal structure 
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of the agency be such that the necessary relationships with the other policy 
actors be facilitated and not constrained. 



The structure of state education agencies Is not a static one. Over 
the entire history of these agencies states have with some frequency given 
attention to their reorganization. With the increase of state responsi- 
bility In education over the past decade or so the dynamic for change In the 
state structure for the governance of education may have been accelerated. 
We shall examine these reorganizations in three states as illustrative of 
what has been going on In many states over the country. 

We might have used Rhode Island as an example where a Board of Regents 
responsible for both lower and higher education has recently been established. 
We could have looked at Maryland where a gubernatorial ly appointed commission 
Is midway In Its examination of structure for the governance of education* 
Or, we might have turned to Pennsylvania where the new office. Secretary of 



Education, Is perhaps found In Its most complete expression. That develop-- 
ment In Pennsylvania Is given some attention In Chapter II, Other options 
were available but we have decided to focus on what has been happening 
recently In Maine, Kansas, and Illinois. 

Reorganization in Maine 

Early In 1970 Governor Kenneth M. Curtis Issued an Executive Order which 
announced that the Legislative Research Committee had joined with the Exe- 
cutive Department in preparing proposals for state governmental reform and 
reorganization to be submitted to the next legislative session. These pro- 
posals were completed late In 1970 and were designed to strengthen guberna- 
torial responsibility, consolidate related state functions. Increase the 
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capability of the legislature to formulate state policy, and reduce duplica- 
tion of programs Reorganization bills were passed by the legislature In 
1971 and In 1972 and culminated In a cabinet structure of government com- 
posed of twelve major departments. Education, as one of the twelve, was 
placed In the Department of Educational and Cultural Services. 

The new Department was to be headed by a Commissioner, to be appointed 
by the Governor, and was to have jurisdiction over eleven existing agencies. 
These agencies included the State Board of Education, the Advisory Council of 
Vocational Education, the Commission for the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1965, the Commission on the Arts and Humanities, the Museum Commission, and 
the State Library. Members of the State Board of Education were also to be 
appointed by the Governor. Of particular Interest to us Is the provision that 
the State Board of Education is to serve in an advisory capacity to the Commis- 
sioner ''except in certain specified areas chief of which is the operation of the 
vocational technical Institutes where the Board has full authority." 

Even this brief review of reorganization in Maine permits us to note a num- 
ber of characteristics. The reorganization in education was part of a reorganiza- 
tion in all of state government. The power and responsibility of the Governor 
has been enhanced. The Governor's appointee, the Commissioner, has also been 
given extensive power and responsibility including great discretion in the areas 
of budget and personnel. Without question, the structure has been designed to 
consolidate many semi -autonomous agencies and to provide far more coordination 
among governmental agencies. Much of this coordination is apparently to be 
achieved by means of the Governor's cabinet or Executive Council upon which each 
of the Commissioners, including the Commission of Educational and Cultural 
Services, is seated. The place of higher education in the reorganization appears 
to be somewhat ambiguous. Apparently, the administration of any federal aid for 
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facllities in higher education is under the direction of the Commissioner. No 
mention is made of where the Board of Trustees for the University of Maine is 
to be placed, hence we must assume that it continues on a somewhat autonomous 
basis. It should be noted, however, that trustees are appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Executive Council. 

Reorganization in Kansas 

As early as I96O Domian and Keller^^ in their study of education in Kansas 
noted the weakness of the state-level organization and recommended a board- 
appointed state superintendent. In I965 the Legislative Council established and 
funded an Educational Interim Committee composed of eleven prominent Kansas citi- 
zens under the chairmanship of John H. Colburn. This committee submitted a 
report which focused on amending Article 6 of the Constitution to provide a state 

board of education, a state board of regents, and a commissioner of education to 

1 R 

be appointed by the state board of education. 

The 1966 legislature adopted a resolution which placed the constitutional 
amendment before the voters of Kansas where it was approved. This action cleared 
the way for the I968 legislature to enprf the necebbdry statutes to implement 
the changes. 

The principal provisions governing the new state education agency were as 
fol lows : ' 

1. Members of the state board of education were to be elected on a 
nonpartisan ballot for four year terms. 

2. The elective office of State Superintendent was abolished and the new 
state board of education was empowered to appoint a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as their executive officer. 

3. The State Board of Education was given broad powers which included the 
language, ''the general supervision of the public schools." 
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The new State Board of Education was seated In January, 1969, and by September 
of that year the Board had selected the new Commissioner of Education. 

The reorganization of the state education agency in Kansas had certain 
distinguishing characteristics. The time required for reorganization seemed 
to be longer than In some states; beginning with a study of the situation In 
i960 and culmlnat ing wi th the new organization in place in 1969. The Initia- 
tive for the change seems to have come largely from the legislature and not 
from the governor as was the case In Maine. Again, by way of contrast with 
Maine, the Kansas reorganization dealt specifically with education and not with 
the general structure of state government. Even so, two other constitutional 
amendments, one providing for annual sessions of the legislature and the other 
a revision of the tax code, were submitted to the voters at the same time as 
the proposed change in education. Also, the Kansas legislators Included under 
education a concern for both the schools and the colleges and created a new 
state board for each. The reorganization did clarify and relocate formal power 
and responsibility by lodging formal power with the board and not with the 
commissioner. The grant of power to the board actually led to a court case in 
which the state supreme court declared that: 

the people of this state had no intention of giving up all control 
of their local schools to the state board of education when they 
approved the new constitutional article on education. An intention 
is clearly expressed in the constitution to have the legislators 
provide the guidelines for genera? supervision of the schools. 

This decision reaffirms the position that plenary power resides in the legisla- 
ture and that state boards enjoy only power given to them by the constitution or 
delegated by statute. 

Reorganization in Illinois 

Not until 1973 did the legislature of Illinois formally establish a state 
board of education for the general supervision of the elementary and secondary 
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schools of that state. In the meantime, a number of special purpose boards 
and agencies, each with limited jurisdiction, came Into existence and operated 
over the years. These bodies Included the following: the State Teacher 
Certification Board, the School Building Commission, the Board of Education 
for the Blind and Deaf, the Board of Examiners of the Chicago Public Schools, 
and the School Problems Commission. As of this writing, the new state board 
members have been named by the Governor and ]k of the 17 have been confirmed 
by the Senate. While reorganization of the state education agency is stfll In 
process in Illinois, most of the major decisions appear to have been made and 
we shal 1 examine them. 

The process of reorganization in Illinois has been long and hard. The 
special purpose boards and the elected Superintendent of Public Instruction per- 
formed most of the functions that more unified state education agencies performed 
in other states. For many, the School Problems Commission particularly, made up 
of legislators from the House and Senate and appointees of the Governor, seemed 
to be an adequate and a unique way of dealing with many educational problems at 
the state level. Even so, there were several efforts over the past two or three 
decades to establish a state board of education and to give that board power to 
select the state superintendent. Changes of this nature required a constitutional 
amendment and the voters of the state were not inclined to permit such a 
modification. 

A more comprehensive look at education in Illinois was authorized in the 
middle 1960s. After much encouragement from many groups in the state, the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the School Prob- 
lems Commission became joint sponsors of the Task Force on Education and appointed 
some 50 persons, including representatives from education, government, business, 
labor, agriculture, and civic groups, as members of the Task Force. William P. 
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McLure, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research at the University of 
Illinois was made chairman of the Task Force and director of the staff employed 
by the Task Force. The Task Force was divided into work groups, one of which 
was concerned with reorganization of the educational structure at the state 
level. The work groups and the Task Force as a body held a number of meetings 
at which data collected by the staff were considered. In addition, the Task 
Force sponsored hearings over the state and encouraged citizens to make their 
input into the process. The report of the Task Force was made in 1966»^' One 
part of the report recommended the establishment of a state board of education 
and that the board be given authority to appoint the state superintendent. This 
report and the activities which went into its preparation, particularly parti- 
cipation on the part of over 50 Task Force members and the hearings which 
reached thousands of persons, appear to have been an influence in bringing the 
problem of state structure to the attention of the people of the state. 

It is probably fortuitous that Illinois, after living with its consitution 
of 1870 for a hundred years, decided that the constitution must be revised and 
the new version submitted to the people for their approval. The legislature 
took the steps necessary to set up the constitutional convention, or con-con as 
it came to be known, which met for six months in 1970. One part of the new 
constitution. Article X, Section 2, contained the following language: 

Section 2. State Board of Education — Chief State Educational Officer 

(a) There is created a State Board of Education to be elected or 
selected on a regional basis. The number of members, their qualifications, 
terms of office, and manner of election or selection shall be provided by 
law. The Board, except as limited by law, may establish goals, determine 
policies, provide for planning and evaluating educational programs and recom- 
mend financing. The Board shall have such other duties and powers as pro- 
vided by law. 

(b) The State Board of Education shall appoint a chief state 
educat ional officer. 



In December, 1970 in a special election, the new const i tut ion » including the 
article shown above, was approved by the people of Illinois. 22 f\ major obstacle 
to restructuring education at the state level had now been removed. The next 
move was up to the General Assembly. The bill creating a state board of educa- 
tion and a superintendent of education was approved in June, 1973 and signed 
by the Governor in August of that year. The Governor did not appoint the board 
members until April, 197^ and, as noted .above, confirmation of some members still 
waits in the Senate. The Board is to assume full powers in January, 1975- 

The new state board of education is to be composed of 17 members to be 
appointed by the Governor, 16 from the five judicial districts and one at iarge. 
Initially, board members are to draw lots for two year, four year, and six year 
terms, after which all terms shall be for six years. Persons employed by schools 
or colleges or serving on boards for schools or colleges are not eligible for mem- 
bership on the board. This provision was contested by the Illinois Education 
Association and the Illinois Federation of Teachers but was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois on the grounds that the law was designed "to prevent any poten- 
tial conflict of interests". . The Court noted that persons previously con- 
nected with schools and colleges were not barred from membership on the board. 

In setting up the powers of the new board of education the statutes specifi- 
cally provided that, "the duties of the State Board of Education shall emcompass 
all duties currently delegated to the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and such other duties as the General Assembly shall designate." 
(IllFnois School Code 122, lA-4) As to scope, the new board is to be responsible 
for "educational policies and guidelines for public and private schools, pre- 
school through grade 12 and vocational education." A further provision of the 
law states that, "The Board shall determine the qualifications of and appoint a 
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chief education officer to be knov/n as the State Superintendent of Education 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Board except that no contract issued 
for the employment of the State Superintendent. . .shal 1 be for a term longer 
than 3 years... The Board shall set the compensation of the chief school 
officer and establish his duties, powers, and responsibilities. 

Most of the characteristics of the Illinois reorganization have already 
been noted. However, it seems well to emphasize that the process of reorgani- 
zation was spread over a long period of time, 20 to 30 years and at least eight 
years since the work of the Task Force. Moreover, a great number of actors 
were involved. While the impetus in Maine seemed to come chiefly from the 
Governor and in Kansas largely from legislative leaders, the move to reorgani- 
zation in Illinois can be ascribed to many persons, professionals in education 
and interested citizen groups such as the League of Women Voters. These people 
finally convinced the formal agencies that a Task Force should be established 
and many of these same persons participated directly in the Constitutional 
convention. 

We should also note that the Illinois reorganization is sensitive to the 
political realities of the state. Board members are appointed by the Governor 
and not elected, a decision which obviously gave the current Governor consi- 
derable influence in determining the nature of the first board. But the 
Governor was not to be given complete freedom. Board members must be named 
from judicial districts, eight of them from the First Judicial District which 
includes Chicago. Persons named to the Board were subject to Senate approval 
and that approval is apparently being considered very carefully by the oppo- 
sition party. As a further indication of party interest in the new board, 
no more than nine of the seventeen members can be of one political party. 
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Flnally, we should note the specific language of the statutes relative 
to the duties of the Illinois board. While In Kansas It required a State 
Supreme Court decision to make clear that the legislature had plenary power 
and the state board only delegated power In educational matters, In Illinois 
the law refers specifically to transferring the duties delegated to the office 
of the State Superintendent "and such other duties as the General Assembly 
shall del eqate ." 

Some Common Issues In Reorganization 
As we have examined the reorganization of the state education agencies in 
the three states described above, we note that the process has been somewhat 
unique to each state. By way of initiation, the Governor seemed to provide the 
chief impetus in Maine, legislative leaders moved the idea forward in Kansas, 
and a wide variety of actors sponsored the change in Illinois. In terms of time 
required, Maine seems to have done most of the work in three years, in Kansas 
the effort covered nine years, and in Illinois we might say decades were required. 
Apparently, Maine could achieve the reorganization through statutory changes 
only, while in both Kansas and Illinois a constitutional provision had to be 
changed by vote of the people before the legislature could effect the necessary 
statutory changes. In Maine reorganization of the the state education agency 
was a part of a complete revamping of the structure for all of state government. 
In Kansas there was some general reorganization of the legislature as well as 
the changes in the structure for education. In Illinois constitutional authori- 
zation for changing the education structure was included in the adoption of a 
new state constitution which also affected a number of other governmental arrange- 
ments. Thus, in all three states reorganization in education was, in some sense, 
part of a larger process of governmental reorganization. 
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While the process of reorganizing the structure for education varied some- 
what among these three states, many common issues emerged and we shall note 
some of these. The first issue had to do with the nature of the state board 
of education. How large should the board be? What should be the length of 
term for board members? Should educators be prohibited from service on the 
board? Should there be an attempt to balance the party membership of board 
members? Should board members be selected at large or from divisions of the 
state? Should board members be paid or reimburse?^ for expenses only? Finally, 
and perhaps the biggest question of all, should board members be elected or 
appointed by the governor? Each of the three states answered all of these 
questions in somewhat different ways. 

A second issue has to do with the scope of the state board jurisdiction 
and with the nature of the power given to the board. As to scope, should the 
board have jurisdiction over both higher and lower education? In Kansas and 
Illinois it was made clear that jurisdiction pertained chiefly to the elementary 
and secondary schools, while in Maine there is some ambiguity on this point as 
we shall note below. Another question of scope has to do with vocational educa- 
tion; is this function to be under the state board of education, or a special 
purpose board created for that function only? All three of our states moved 
toward a common agency for vocational and general education. Still a question 
of scope is whether the state education agency shall have jurisdiction over cul- 
tural affairs such as museums, libraries, and other institutions having to do 
with the arts and humanities, or should jurisdiction be limited to formal schools 
as such? Maine moved toward the more comprehensive view, while Kansas and 
Illinois tended to accept the more traditional position. 

Fully as important as the scope of the boards' jurisdiction is the nature 
of that jurisdiction or the formal power delegated to the board. In Maine the 
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board. with some exceptions, is explicitly cast in an advisory role to the 
Commissioner of Education, an appointee of the Governor. In both Kansas and 
Illinois the sovereignty of the state is reposed in the board and the chief 
state school officer serves as the board's executive but not as its superior. 
In these two states, the boards obviously have more Independence than is the 
case In Maine. The Kansas board, where members are elected, appears to have 
even more autonomy than the Illinois board where members are appointed by the 
governor . 

The third issue has to do with the chief state school officer. Is he to 
be elected by the people or appointed? If appointed, by whom — the governor 
or the state board of education? Both Kansas and Illinois rejected election 
as a method of selecting the chief state school officer and made appointment 
by the state board of education mandatory. Maine moved from board selection 
to gubernatorial appointment as a way of selecting the CSSO. 

Another aspect of this situation was alluded to above as we discussed the 
Board. Is the CSSO to be superord i nate or subordinate to the state board of 
education? In terms of formal power Maine made the chief superord i nate to the 
board, while Kansas and Illinois made him subordinate to the board. In none 
of the three states does the chief have the independence that popular election, 
still a practice In several states, would have provided him. 

The power of the governor in education emerges as a fourth issue. While 
most governors have become more active in the education arena, we speak here 
of formal structure which places more power with the governor. In Maine the 
reorganization of state government into a cabinet structure was designed to 
give the governor more power and correspondingly more responsibility in all 
areas, including education. A logical extension of that position is appointment 
of the CSSO by the governor. In Kansas, on the other hand, there was a deliberate 
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attempt to place power In a state board of education and not In the 
governor's office. In Illinois the formal arrangements are midway between 
Maine and Kansas. The Illinois board Is to have considerable power but 
members to the board are to be appointed by the governor with the approval o 
the Senate. In a sense, we forecast In these three states the models which 
are explicated in Chapter II, 
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CHAPTER I I 

ALTERNATIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR STATE SCHOOL GOVERNANCE 

Introduction 

Our purpose in this chapter is to consider alternative structures for 
state governance of elementary and secondary education. To do this, the 
chapter has been divided into three sections. In each of these sections 
we examine a different class of models for establishing school governance 
arrangements at the state level: (1) centralized executive models, (2) 
separate agency models, and (3) models that combine essential features of 
the preceding two. The examination of each class of models begins with a 
discussion of competing values. Following this, there are brief descriptions 
and diagrammatic representations of the alternative models. Finally, re- 
search recently completed by the Educational Governance Project (EGP) is 
drawn upon to provide evidence and insights into the operation of the various 
a rrangements . 

Focus and L i mi tat ions 

Before turning to the centralized executive models, we should comment 
briefly on the emphases and limitations of our approach* Beginning with 
terms, we use "model" to refer to a simplified representation of formal 
governmental arrangements. And by "governance" we have chiefly in mind the 
function of making policy decisions (i.e., setting goals and fixing priorities) 
as distinguished from the administering of such decisions. 

Most of the models that are presented do conform, at least in broad out- 
line, to "what is," but a few represent only "what might be«" All, of course, 
are someone's version of "what should be." The focus in each model is on 
the policy-making components of the state education agency (SEA) --the state 



board of education (SBE) and the chief state school officer (CSSO) — and on 
the formal linkages between this agency and the governor's office and the 
legislature. Other aspects of the state structure are treated as "givens," 
as are relationships between SEAs and both federal and local agencies In- 
volved with school policy making. This delimitation Is necessitated by our 
data. Still, we do wish to call attention to It and to suggest that Imple- 
mentation of any model would require careful examination of these other 
St ructura 1 aspects. 

We have deliberately chosen to characterize our models In terms of a 
few selected variables. (A number of structural options relevant to all 
the models are considered in Chapter III.) To have developed models that 
were both detailed and valid would have meant an In-depth Investigation of 
state constitutional and statutory provisions. This task would have exceeded 
our resources and resulted In products of narrowly limited applicability. 
So we took the advice of participants In EGP-sponsored regional conferences 
that a more general approach be employed." We heeded, In particular, the 
recommendation that "the models be presented as were the early Ford Mustangs... 
one can select a basic model and then add on a considerable number of features 
to meet the needs or concerns of a particular state system.'*' Such an ap- 
proach, it should be said, is consistent with our conviction that there is 
no one model which Is appropriate for all states at all times. States vary 
enormously in their political, as well as their educational, needs and stages 
of development; no model, therefore, should be adopted without thorough analysis 
of state-specific conditions. 

To decide upon the variables used to characterize the models, we assumed 
that the basic structural dimensjons Involved the separation of the SEA from 

''Regional conferences were held in late 1973 Denver, Chicago, New York, 
and Atlanta. A total of over 250 educational and political leaders attended. 
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general government and, related to this, the control of the SEA. The two 
central questions thus become: 

1. How much and what kind of formal separation should there be 
between the SEA and the general governance structure? For example, 
should this agency be simply another executive department or should 
it have considerable autonomy? 

2. Who should have governing authority with regard to the SEA? 
For example, should the formal control structure emphasize the 
governor, a lay state board, or the CSSO? 

In our judgment, the variables most directly relevant to answering these 

questions are the breadth of education policy-making authority assigned by 

law to the SEA, and the different formal procedures employed by states to 

select the state board and the CSSO. For this reason, policy-making authority 

and selection procedure variables constitute the basis for nearly all of the 

models; other variables are Included only when necessary to elucidate a 

particular model . 

It Is essential In assessing a governmental arrangement to think about 
not only what the structure Is, but also what Its consequences are and for 
whom It works. Structures, Intentionally or not, are never neutral. Each 
makes ft easier for some values to be realized rather than others, and for 
some persons to Influence policy decisions rather than others. Assessments 
of such consequences by both advocates and critics are presented by us for 
each class of models. In addition, we offer some evidence and our judgments, 
along with those of informed observers, about the consequences qP the dif- 
ferent governance arrangements found in the states studied by the EGP. 

Two final points need to be made about the treatment In this chapter of 
model consequences. First, these consequences should be thought of as the 
tendencies or probabilities that can be attributed to a partf^lar model 
and not as the necessary concomitants of Its adoption. Factors^lke the 
socioeconomic development and political culture of a state, or the] abi 1 1 1 les 



and Intentions of Its public officials, condition perhaps decisively the 
impact of a governance structure. Second, the model consequences we discuss 
are usually process, rather than output, characteristics. No statements are 
made by us about the linkage between a given model and changes In such areas 
as teacher performance or student achievement. Though we personally believe 
that structure can affect policy outcomes of this sort, the many Intervening 
variables and the limitations of our data preclude any but the most specula- 
tive comment. 



SECTION I: CENTRALIZED EXECUTIVE MODELS 



Competing Values 

The doctrine of public administration that Kaufman terms "executive 

leadership" has long been favored by political scientists and governmental 

reformers. Since the mid-1960s it has received Impetus from several sources, 

including an infusion of federal funds from officials anxious to have strong 

governors with whom the federal agencies could deal. Those who espouse this 

doctrine have sought through its implementation to make state government 

more orderly, rational, and visible. Their strategy was to try 
to reduce the autonomy of government agencies by consolidating 
them into great functional departments, each to be headed by an 
appointee of, and both legally and politically responsible to,, 
the chief execut ive. .. Const 1 tut lonal and statutory sources of 
agency independence were to be eliminated, or at least curtailed 
as far as possible. The executive branch was to be turned into 
an administrative pyramid, with the governor at the top — and in 
charge.^ 

As can be surmised from this description, executive leadership applied 
specifically to the organization of school governance at the state level 
calls for ending the autonomy of the SEA and for expanding gubernatorial 
authority In Its control structure through the power of appointment and 
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removal of agency officials. The objectives that supporters of a centralized 
state structure for education hope to achieve are many, but the most Important 
can be set forth in relation to four general goals: (1) accountability and 
responsiveness, (2) comprehensive planning and decision-making, (d) adminis- 
trative efficiency, and {k) access to gubernatorial influence. 

Accountability in a large democratic polity typically depends on two 
kinds of relationships. First, there is the relationship of elected officials 
to constituents; second, there is the relationship of public bureaucracies to 
elected officials. According to the doctrine of executive leadership, these 
relationships are only likely to be effective in holding the appropriate 
persons to account when responsibility to the electorate is through a highly 
visible, well-known political leader such as the governor; and when this 
leader is granted sufficient authority to hold accountable the various 
agencies for which he is responsible. Such a set of accountability linkages, 
so advocates claim, is essential to the responsiveness of state government; 
for if its public officials and agency administrators cannot be held account- 
able, they will not be responsive to public needs and desires. "The point," 
Pitkin writes, "of holding [the representative] to account after he acts is 
to make him act in a certain way — look after his constituents, or do what 
they want. "3 

The "fragmentation" of state governmental structure is seen by centrali- 
zation supporters not only as undermining accountability and responsiveness, 
but also as preventing policy makers from taking an overall view of social 
problems, developing a broad-based plan to confront them, or utilizing 
efficiently state resources. It is often observed, in this connection, that 
there seems to be little coordination among state educational programs, notably 
between those in higher and in K-12 education, and that there is even less 



articulation with non-educat lonal but related state services. Indeed, some 

centralized governance proponents urge their approach primarily because it 

encourages educational concerns being aealt with "realistically" in the 

context of total state needs and resources, as opposed to the Isolated 

fashion fostered by a semi -autonomous SEA. A centralized executive. It Is 

asserted, facilitates the claims of education being compared rationally with 

those of other public services, as well as those of taxpayers. In comprehensive 

planning and in the formulation of state policy. And a coordinated structure 

employing principles of hierarchical management will permit economies and 

promote cost-benefit efficiency In the expenditure of state resources. 

A final argument for integrating SEAs into the executive branch of state 

government has more to do with an analysis of the current political status of 

education than with values of the sort mentioned above. As one knowledgeable 

observer predicts: 

Education simply costs too much and is too volatile and visible to 
stay Insulated and out of the political mainstream for much longer 
In most states... the major question for the future Is not whether 
but how education Is to be linked with the general governmental 
and political system=^ 

A centralized model Is attractive to some who believe that education has become 
a "gut-level issue" In the body politic and who are apprehensive about how 
well the schools will succeed In competition for dollars with other public 
services and with the demands of taxpayers. If adequate resources for educa- 
tion Increasingly depend on executive political influence and if such influence 
is most likely to be attained through effective access to the governor's office, 
then a state structure that binds the SEA and the governor to each other has 
about It a considerable logic, even If the value sought Is simply the economic 
welfare of education. 

While an Integrated structure with the governor as the center of state 
government has many adherents among political scientists and students of 



public administration, It has generally been condemned by educators, Including 
those most Involved with the policy-making Institutions and governmental 
relationships of SEAs. Many such persons attended the EGP-sponsored regional 
conferences and their reactions to a centralized model were predictably 
critical. To begin with, most participants rejected the contention that the 
governor is the appropriate focus of an education accountability system. 
Some saw "lay control" as being best realized through an elected state board 
of education; a few emphasized an elected chief state school officer. Even 
those who opted for a governor-appointed state board tended to hedge this 
power with restrict lons--lengthy tenure and overlapping terms for board 
members as well as prohibiting gubernatorial appointment of the CSSO--des 1 gned 
to curtail the influence of the chief executive. 

Another weakness of a centralized executive model, according to de- 
tractors, is its lack of concern for "education as such" and its inability 
to guarantee effective state-level advocacy for educational programs. The 
contention here is that the end of a semi -autonomous status for SEAs, through 
education becoming "simply another undistinguishable function of state 
government," will discourage both adequate attention being given to school 
needs and the kind of leadership necessary to "provide any real forward 
thrust to educational thinking."^ Even more disturbing to schoolmen is 
the specter that some governors will decline to act as "a public voice for 
education;" that they will be disinterested or hostile to its development. 

A third objection voiced frequently by our conference participants 
stemmed from their fears about the schools becoming too much enmeshed in 
"politics." As they saw it, a structure that closely links the SEA to the 
governor is vulnerable to "excessive partisanship," "patronage rather than 
professionalism," and "political indoctrination." One participant echoed 
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the sentiments of most when he asked, rhetorically, "Does anyone really 
trust politicians?" Along with the desire that education be shielded by 
structural barriers from political manipulation, there was the belief, 
expressed by many conference participants, that policy making in this 
area would experience a lack of continuity and, perhaps, "chronic in- 
stability" if change in state education leadership accompanied every 
new governor. 

Two other values were often cited by conference critics of centrali- 
zation: (1) checks and balances, and (2) professional competence. That 
the institutions of state government, are in Sharkansky*s words, "more 
divided and beset with internal checks than the national government" was 
evidently considered by most conference participants to be, on the whole, 
a good thing. ^ Constraints on gubernatorial power, espec lal Jy wi th regard 
to education, were argued to be necessary to prevent ' ^oo much authority 
concentrated in the hands of too few people" and to maintain widespread 
access to the policy-making machinery. While the primacy, of "lay control" 
was repeatedly stressed by conference participants, many contended that 
the state governance structure had to be especially responsive to the inform- 
ation and proposals of professionals. "Schools will suffer if educators are 
not heeded" was a common prediction. Along with being opposed to "political 
interference" in what they perceived to be the domain of professional com- 
petence, conference participants indicated that the enhancement of SEA 
professionalism should have a much higher priority than the integration of 
executive branch departments. 
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Structural Variations and Examples 



Basic Model 

In what might be called its basic form, the centralized executive model 
gives the SEA the status of an executive department, just like any other, 
with its head appointed by and serving at the pleasure of the governor. 
This CSSO has no constitutional empowerment. Acting as the governor's 
cabinet officer he Is responsible for the Implementation of K-12 education 
policy, authority for which remains with the governor. A state board of 
education is not an integral feature of this model. If such a body is 
established, consistency with a centralized executive approach suggests 
that the SBE be confined to an advisory role or to the exercise of a 
narrow range of delegated powers compared with those lodged with most 
existing state boards. A diagram of key authority relationships is shown 
in Figure 1 . 



In spite of the enthusiasm with which many political scientists and 
governmental reformers have embraced a centralized structure, not a single 
state employs a model exactly like that In Figure 1 to govern Its schools. 
There are, however, a few states where the chief executive does appoint 
both the state board and the CSSO, and gubernatorial authority clearly is 
stressed in the structural arrangements for education. One state studied 
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Figure 1— Basic Centralized Executive Model 
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by the EGP currently uses such a modified version of the centralized execu- 
tive model (see Figure 2) and that is Tennessee.^ 

Modified Version 

In Tennessee the 12 members of the State Board of Education are appointed 

by the Governor.- Gubernatorial power in this respect is constrained by the 

lengthy terms of Board officials X^ine years), and by the legal stipulation 

that each of the three geographic-political divisions of the state ("grand 

divisions") be represented by four members and that each of the two leading 

political parties have at least three Board appointees. Moreover, while the 

Tennessee State Board has no constitutional foundation, it does possess 

statutory authority to undertake policy making and regulatory action for 

K-12 education (these same officials also constitute the State Board for 

g 

Vocational Education) . 



Figure 2--Modified Centralized Executive Model (Tennessee Version) 

Statutory authority, coupled with restrictions on gubernatorial appoint- 
ments, does give the Tennessee State Board of Education more independence than 
that envisioned in the centralized executive model, but not a great deal more. 
The Governor, along with making appointments to the Board, serves on that 
body as an ex officio member. More important, it is the Governor and not 
the State Board who appoints and holds responsible the Commissioner of 

''In addition to these 12 members there are three ex officio representa- 
tives on the Tennessee State Board of Education. 
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Educatlon. And the Governor's man, the Commissioner, is not only a voting 
member of the State Board, but also by law is its chairman. 

While the Commissioner does have the statutory authority to carry out 
a wide variety of administrative duties, the central role of the Governor 
IS evident even in these statutes. For example, the Commissioner is em- 
powered to appoint most heads and subordinates in the State Department of 
Education, but these appointments are "subject to the Governor's approval." 
The Commissioner can, in certain circumstances, request that appropriate 

authorities "protect, recover, or force collection" of school funds, "pro- 

9 

vided the Governor shall first give his approval to such action." As such 

statutes indicate, in Tennessee it is the Governor who ultimately controls 

the State Department of Education. Department programs must be consistent 

with the Governor's priorities for he has the power to modify the programs 

or replace the administrators who direct them. Thus, it seems fair to say 
« 

that tihe State Department of Education in Tennessee "works for" the Governor's 

i 

Office, not "in cooperation with" as is the case in most states. 

ihere operates in Tennessee, then, a modified version of the centralized 
executive modei. Clearly, it is very difficult to say what the consequences 
are of such a governance structure, for countless other factors also are at 
work. Nonetheless, our case study data do cause us to make at least three 
observations. The first, and most obvious, is that a centralized approach 
offers an effective mechanism — hierarchical authority — by which Governor- 
CSSO conflict can be resolved and by which the values presumed to exist in 
a cooperative relationship between these two officials can be maintained. 
During the time of our study in Tennessee there erupted an angry controversy 
between Governor Winfield Dunn and Commissioner E. C. Stimbert, a controversy 
that led directly to Stimbert's resignation. And despite the Commissioner 



taking his case to the press and the people, the dispute remained settled, 
for that official in the end served "at the pleasure of the Governor. 
In a centralized structure it is difficult, although not impossible as 
Stimbert's Immediate predecessor demonstrated, for a CSSO to acquire an 
independent base of power to sustain his position; consequently, when he is 
at odds with the governor's priorities, the CSSO has little choice publicly 
but to accede to them or resign. 

A second Impression that we have of educational governance in Tennessee 
has to do with the pol 1 1 ical ness of the State Department of Education. 
Murphy, in his 1971 study,'' described the Department as having a "pre- 
bureaucrat ic , political and personal orientation," an orientation he attri- 
buted, in part, to the extensive use of patronage in staffing. "Governors 

in the past," he wrote, "apparently exercised their discretion by appointing 

1 9 

political friends to SEA jobs." Many of our case study respondents also 
believed that the State Department had been the object of Democratic party 
patronage over the years and that when Republ icans took control of the 
Governor's office in 1971 (the first time in 50 years) they were no more 
prepared than their rivals to discount entirely party affiliation in 
approving SDE appointments. Traditional expectations were well captured 
by a former Democratic leader when he remarked: "If my party had the govern- 
orship, I would not expect my governor to keep commissioners or weedcutters — 
that I didn't think were loyal to my administration, "'3 

The dispute alluded to earlier between Governor Dunn and Commissioner 
Stimbert had as a principal cause the issue of patronage. Without getting 
into the barrage of charges and countercharges that surrounded the Commis- 
sioner's leaving office, it would appear that the Governor's view was that 
political direction had to continue to be a factor in the operation of the 
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SDE. This was both customary practice and compatible with the state's 
governance structure. On the other hand, the Commissioner evidently saw 
the SDE from a professional's standpoint, one that had little room for 
political considerations. The difference in values—one that reflects a 
basic conflict between proponents and opponents of a centralized executive- 
contributed to Stimbert's forced resignation. It should be added, however, 
that new Commissioner Benjamin Carmichael , according to some close observers, 
has been encouraged by the Governor to continue upgrading the SDE and has 
been given a "free hand" In filling department positions. 

A final observation that we would make about Tennessee is that the State 
Board of Education is widely perceived as being a very marginal actor in 
state school policy making. No doubt there are many reasons for this weak- 
ness, not the least of which are deficiencies that afflict virtually all lay 
boards—lack of time, information, and expertise. Yet it is hard to believe 
that the centralized structure is not among the causal conditions. As one 
long-time legislator reasoned, the Tennessee "system is a strong executive- 
type organization dominated from the top and this relegates the Board to 
a relatively minor role,"'^ There were signs in the early 1970s of the 
State Board's seeking an enlarged policy-making role, but it remains doubtful 
whether a governmental arrangement like that in Tennessee permits, much less 
facilitates, the emergence of a strong state board of education. 

Secretary of Education Approach 

Another variant of the centralized executive approach has just recently 
come into being, a model in which all levels of public education are under 
the office of one gubernatorial appoi ntee-the secretary of education. Four 
states, at the time of this writing, are using the secretary model --Pennsyl - 
vania, Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Dakota--and It is being given 
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serious consideration in several others. Because this appears to mark the 
beginning of a broader trend, given the politicizing forces at work in edu- 
cation, we included Massachusetts among our case study states. We also 
obtained documents for the other three states, and conducted informal inter- 
views with informants in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The secretary of education approach as implemented in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Virginia does exhibit some similar characteristics. 
The secretary of education (in Massachusetts the title is ^'Secretary of 
Educational Affairs") always is a member of the governor's cabinet, and 
is appointed and serves at the pleasure of the chief executive. Jhe sec- 
retary's responsibilities in each state embrace the full spectrum of public 
education--insti tutions of higher learning, elementary-secondary schools, and 
diverse other agencies having a direct relationship to public education. Also, 
there are general functions that appear to be common to gubernatorial expec- 
tations for this position. Among these functions are: (1) reporting and 
recommending needed changes to the governor, (2) providing statewide advocacy 
for education, (3) serving as a two-way communication channel between the 
governor and the education agencies, (4) winning legislative support for 
gubernatorial proposals in education, (5) articulating education with the 
other state services represented on the governor's cabinet, (6) coordinating 
the activities of the various education agencies, (7) conducting studies, 
developing information systems, and disseminating findings, (8) reviewing 
agency budgets, and (9) promoting efficiency and economy in education agency 
programs. These functions, it should be added, are undertaken in a govern- 
mental structure where education policy Is enacted by a state board of edu- 
cation as well as by the legislature and the governor's office. A governor- 
appointed state board is found in each of the states having a secretary of 
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education and this body has formal powers comparable to those of most other 
state boards. (In Pennsylvania a single board has had responsibility for all 
publicly supported education since 1963.) 

Though there are some common elements, there also are many differences 
in the way that states have implemented the secretary of education model, 
chiefly In the authority and staffing of the office. The Secretary of Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania clearly has the strongest office^ for^ plus being 
since 1969 the Cabinet officer for education, he exercises all the preroga- 
tives of the CSSO position. In this capacity the Pennsylvania Secretary is 
empowered to act as the chief executive officer of the State Board of Educa- 
tion (see Figure 3). As a result, like other CSSOs, he has the opportunity 
to play the central role in the policy deliberations of his board and to 
exert line authority over the resources of a large state agency. As long 
as the confidence of the Governor is retained, the Secretary of Education 
in Pennsylvania commands an unusually powerful position. In this connection, 
the current Pennsylvania Secretary, John C. Pittenger, has stated that: 

In Pennsylvania's system, if the governor and the secretary 
of education are on good terms — and the system makes it likely 
that they will be — the secretary has access to the governor's 
polftlcal power. He can get the governor's support for legis- 
lative and budgetary initiatives. He can, when necessary, 
enlist the governor's assistance In persuading other cabinet 
officers to do what has to be done. And he can exercise some 
Influence over the governor's policies In fields relating to 
education, to see to It that they are not Inconsistent with 
h I s own . ' " 
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Figure 3~Secretary of Education Model (Pennsylvania Version) 
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In marked contrast to its Pennsylvania counterpart, the Secretary of 
Education in Vi rginia--created in 1972 as one of six Cabinet posts to 
improve management efficiency in the executive branch — seems to be a rather 
tenuous position. Though called upon in a guideline to undertake, among 
other duties, ''close scrutiny of the manner and effectiveness" of the opera- 
tion of all agencies under his jurisdiction,^^ the Virginia Secretary is not 
involved in their administrative direction. ^"No effort shall be made to 

operate the agencies assigned to the Office of Education," reads another 

1 g 

part of this guideline for the position.) Nor does the Secretary have 
a CSSO's standing with the State Board of Education; this is enjoyed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Virginia Secretary, com- 
pared with this official in Pennsylvania, has less access to the information 
and expertise in the Department of Education and in the other education 
agencies. Yet the Secretary has no choice but to rely heavily on these 
sources, for he has virtually no staff resources of his own. Coordination, 
not control or even supervision, appears to be the main objective of the 
cabinet-level education post in Virginia. Its marginal status is further 
suggested by the reluctance of current Governor Mills Godwin to fill the 

position and by the absence of concern displayed by other education policy 

1 9 

actors toward this delay. 

In its structural outline the secretary's office in Massachusetts is 
not unlike that found in Virginia (see Figure 4), but the Massachusetts 
Secretary has, we think, a significantly stronger position. First, he has 
specific statutory authority to perform several major duties including the 
power to (1) "conduct comprehensive planning with respect to the functions 
of said office and coordinate the activities and programs of the state 
agencies therein," (2) "conduct studies of the operations of said agencies," 
^3) "recommend to the Governor such changes as he shall deem desirable in 
he laws relating to the organization, structure, efficiency or administrative 
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functions, services, procedures, and practice of any such agency," and 

(if) ''review and act upon budgetary and other financial matters concerning 
20 

said agencies." This last power gives the Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
like other Cabinet secretaries, the authority to examir..», add, delete, or 
modify budget requests coming from the agencies within his jurisdiction, a 
power of budget control that formerly was lodged in Massachusetts state 
government in the Office of Administration and Finance. v? 



Figure k — Secretary of Education Model (Massachusetts Version) 

Second, to bolster his statutory authority, the Massachusetts Secretary 

has been provided with staff support. This first Secretary of Educational 

Affairs was appointed in January, 1972 (the act establishing a Governor's 

Cabinet had actually been passed in 1969), and withi n a year a staff of some 

20 persons was involved in carrying out the tasks of the office. Central 

among these, in accord with Massachusetts Governor Sargent's broader thrust 

to institute executive branch reorganization, was the formulation of a plan 

22 

to restructure the governance of education in the state. 

The 1973 plan for educational reorganization in Massachusetts — a plan 

that proposes sweeping changes in both the state and the regional levels 

of educational governance-- recommends the Secretary's position (to be 

renamed "Secretary of Educational and Cultural Affairs") have substantially 

23 

enlarged authority. Besides a greater capacity to act on agency budgets 
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and on management and coordination matters, the Secretary would play a major 
recruitment role for state board and regional council members; would sit as 
a member of the two proposed state policy boards--one for K-12 and one for 
higher education; and would approve, as the Governor's representative, board 
appointments to the two top administrative pos I t I ons--Comml ss ioner of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education and Chancellor of Post-Secondary Education. 
Along with these new responsibilities, the Secretary would be empowered to 
call for the Investigation of educational problems at all levels, and to 
design systems to improve citizen participation in education decision making 
at all level s. 

Using an analogy made by Governor Sargent, the Education Secretary in 

the proposed reorganization plan occupies a "middle position" between a 

"kind of mild-mannered manager... a Clark Kent" and one who "sets staffing 

ratios for all local school districts. . .a Superman-figure." The plan, in 

the Governor's words, "tries to keep the pol icy- control in lay boards" and 

"the supervision and coordination of all the levels of education in the 

hands of a Cabinet Secretary." In the same vein, the Governor declared 

that, unlike all his other reorganized Cabinet posts, the Secretary of 

Educational and Cultural Affairs would have "supervision" but not "control" 

over education; that "control is a key function left to the governing 

2k 

boards, and to an extent by regional councils." 

Despite substantial variation in the way that the secretary of educa- 
tion model has been put into practice, there can be no doubt that the values 
of centralization are being sought in this approach. In each of the three 
states there is concern expressed for comprehensive planning and decision 
making, for coordination among educational programs and between these pro- 
grams and other public services, for efficiency and economies in program 
administration, and for effective working relationships between the education 
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agencles and the governor's office. Yet it must be pointed out that all of 
these states h^ve also continued the governance structure which preceded the 
creation of a cabinet secretary for education, including a policy-making 
state board of education. 

Retention of the old decentralized state structure probably reflects, 
perhaps to a large degree, the estimate made by centralized executive sup- 
porters of political realities. Even so, the "blend" between new and old, 
between secretary of education and lay governing boards, can be justified 
in terms of benefits to be achieved through such a hybrid structure. Accor- 
ding to this rationale, best articulated in Massachusetts, the values of a 
centralized structure are augmented, or made more acceptable, by those 
associated with lay boards— namely, continuity, representativeness, checks 
and balances, and insulation against "politics." A strong cabinet secre- 
tary, it is argued, does not preclude, rather it contributes to, a strong 
state board and a strong chief state school officer. The secretary's role 
is primarily to assist the others in forging an effective and efficient 
state partnership in areas like planning, priority-setting, evaluation, 
and securing resources. Governmental power, these advocates maintain, is 
not a zero-sum game in which one party gains only if the others lose. And 
they predict that a mutual strengthening of the different state-level gover- 
nance components will be one outcome of a secretary of education modeK^^ 

Opponents of the secretary approach forecast a much different set of 

consequences. They contend that executive branch centralization is the 

obvious dynamic in this approach; that its long-run effect will be to 

diminish the authority of lay boards and their professional administrators. 

"Centralized authority and governance," writes Ginger, "even in education, 

will, once permitted, make gradual and Inevitable encroachments on the 

26 

representative decision-making process." Critics also point to the high 
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risks they see of "political tampering," enervating conflict between secre- 
tary and SBE and/or CSSO, and destruction of an "independent" power base 
for education. 

That the secretary of education model embodies a centralizing thrust 
IS clear. In fact, the primary initiative in each state for its adoption 
came from the governor's office. Because of this emphasis we felt that the 
model is most appropriately classified under the centralized executive head- 
ing. Nevertheless, it is far from certain that instituting a cabinet secre- 
tary leads "inevitably" to the demise of the state board and the unchecked 
concentration of power. It may well be, as Cook suggests, that a secretary 
of education can help overcome the inherent weaknesses of state boards by 
assuming functions that they do poorly— for instance, monitoring the effec- 
tiveness of agency management — while freeing these bodies to engage actively 
in a policy-making role.^^ In any event, since the model is relatively new, 
established in just a few states, and not completely implemented in all of 
these, persuasive evidence on consequences is not yet available. There is 
no research-based reason to accept Ginger's negative judgment that "the 

secretary systems now existing have not brought to those states the changes 

28 

and improvements it was hoped they would bring." Yet neither can a 

secretary's recital of his accomplishments be taken as a balanced assess- 
29 

ment of effects. 

Summa ry 

To sum up, the rationale for centralized executive models being applied 
to state educational governance is that they promote such general decision- 
making values as accountability, responsiveness, comprehensiveness, and 
efficiency, along with the more pragmatic contention that the best point of 
access for education, if it is to secure necessary resources, lies in a close 
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relationship with the governor's office. Opponents of this approach deny 
that It is consonant with "lay control*', makes adequate provision for the 
state-level advocacy of educational programs, or maintains stability in edu- 
cation policy making. Furthermore, so critics argue, a centralized structure 
opens the door to "politics," restricts accessibility to the decision-making 
process, and retards the professionalism of the SEA. 

Not a single state employs a fully centralized model to govern its 
schools. In several, though, the chief executive does appoint the CSSO 
as well as state board members. One such state, Tennessee, was studied by 
the EGP., Our impressions of state educational governance in Tennessee, 
based on this case study, are (l) the Governor has greater control over 
the State Education Agency than in other states we investigated; (2) there 
exists a mechanism — hierarchical authority — to prevent prolonged Governor- 
CSSO conflict; (3) the SEA, historically, has been a politicized agency, 
being a source of party patronage; and (4) the State Board of Education 
occupies an unusually weak position. 

Another variant of the centralized executive approach has recently 
emerged, it being a model in which all public education is under one guber- 
natorial appointee — the secretary of education. Where this office has been 
instituted there are some commonalities. The secretary is a member of the 
governor's cabinet, the responsibilities of the position embrace higher as 
well as K-I2 education, and there are gubernatorial expectations for such 
functions as reviewing, coordinating, and advocating with respect to state 
educational programs. Still, there are significant differences in the way 
that states have established the secretary model, especially in the authority 
and staffing of the office. In Pennsylvania the Secretary of Education is 
also the CSSO and top state department personnel are directly responsible 
to him. By way of contrast, the Virginia Secretary does not hold the 
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position of CSSO, nor has he been provided with staff support. Coordination, 
not control, Is the function emphasized In Virginia. The Secretary of Edu- 
cational Affairs in Massachusetts, though not exercising the prerogatives 
of a CSSO, does occupy a more powerful position than his Virginia counter- 
part. And the Massachusetts Secretary will be even stronger If a proposed 
plan for the reorganization of educational governance In that state is 
adopted. As for consequences of the secretary approach, since the model 
has recently been established and exists in only four states, evidence on 
this score Is not available, or at least was not at the time of our study. 

SECTION II: SEPARATE AGENCY MODELS 

Compet Inq Val ues 

The values that advocates maintain are realized in a semi -autonomous 
status for SEAs have already been set forth as part of the discussion of 
centralized models. These values, to repeat. Include "lay control," edu- 
cational program emphasis. Insulation from partisan politics, policy-making 
continuity, and professional competence. But even among those who wish to 
separate education from the general government structure there are funda- 
mental disagreements, particularly over who should control the SEA. The 
control question, as typically framed, Is twofold: (1) Who should be 
represented on state boards of education? (2) What authority should state 
boards have over the chief state school officer? 

That there is a prevailing Ideology of state board representation Is 
obvious from both the normative literature and the comments of educational 
leaders like those who attended the EGP regional conferences. There are two 
core beliefs In the Ideology. The first Is that the duty of a representa- 
tive Is to attend to the general interest; not to those of a parochial 
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nature. This Burkean philosophy translates into repeated injunctions that 

state boards renounce "special interest" representation and act instead as 

3 1 

spokesmen for the "people of the state. "-^ Related to this is a second belief- 
namely, that state board officials should be "better" in some ways than those 
whom they represent, rather than simply mirroring their constituents. It is 
a constant theme in the prescriptive writings, and was repeatedly voiced by 
conference participants, that any state board selection procedure is accep- 
table provided it brings to office the "right sort of people"--that is, 
"people with outstanding ability," "distinguished citizens," "highly compe- 
tent and dedicated members," "the public spirited," etc. Such people, so 
the argument goes, are the best qualified, with the aid of professionals, to 
understand the "real" educational needs of the state and to deal construc- 
tively with them. 

While the aforementioned beliefs appear to have been widely shared by 
our conference participants, there were some who took issue with the "phi- 
losopher king" ideal they saw embodied in these beliefs. And a few parti- 
cipants vocally condemned them as "ant i -democrat ic." These critics inter- 
preted the underrepresentat ion of various social groups on state boards of 
education as proof of the elitism of these boards and of the fraudulence 
of their claims to be "representative bodies." As Sroufe has put it: 

How can the boards hope to represent Mexican-Americans, 
immigrants, blacks, parochial schools, students, and urban 
systems when its membership includes few of these persons, and 
more important, when the experiences of these persons are 
foreign to the backgrounds of the state board men?^^ 

Rejecting the position that a select group of board of f icials--their 
competence or virtue notwithstand ing-- can adequately "represent" the dif- 
ferent educational interests in a state, some conference participants urged 
that these bodies incorporate a diversity of perspectives and a broad base 
of representation. Particular concern was expressed by these participants 
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about the need that disadvantaged and "non-ma ins trea-n" persons had for effec- 
tive spokesmen. Implicit in these contentions was the doctrine of represen- 
tation which holds that a social group will have Its Interests protected 
and advanced In the governance process only to the extent that It has "actual 
representation" (as opposed to "virtual representation") among the decision 
makers. 

Those who wanted the state board to be a forum for the articulation 
and accommodation of the education needs of diverse groups also were dls- 
turbe* by what they perceived as Its lack of accessibility to the electorate. 
Lengthy terms for board members, along with their narrowly constricted and 
near-invlsible recruitment process, were looked upon by some conference 
participants as major obstacles to state boards' being responsive to con- 
stituents. Other participants, however, declared that there were important 
values to be realized In having these bodies Insulated from the electorate. 
Continuity In policy making was cited In this regard as was the likelihood 
that a protected board would be willing to take innovative and forward-looking 
positions on unpopular issues. Indeed, just as two theories of representa- 
tion were pitted against. each other by conference participants, their remarks 
also pointed to a possible conflict between a board* s being responsive to 
its public and a board's taking innovative positions in sensitive areas. 

The question of who gives direction to SEAs is partially answered by 
the approach to the representativeness of state boards that is adopted. 
But It depends, too, on the relationship between these bodies and chief ^ 
state school officers. For a majority of our conference participants, 'May 
control" had as its key structural manifestation a state board of education. 
And, in their view, a board could exercise this responsibility to the people 
only if it had the power to appoint and remove the CSSO. Any other rela- 
tionship, it was argued, would result in divided authority and the prospect 
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of state board-CSSO conflict, a disunity that would undermine the effective- 
ness of the education agency with other policy actors. Many conference par- 
ticipants also expressed dismay over the "politics" they attributed to an in- 
dependently elected CSSO. In the words of one, "election causes the CSSO to 
be a fulltime politician who would have to worry about the political ramifi- 
cations of each of his actions*" 

Giving the CSSO an independent base of power to act as spokesman for edu- 
cation was championed by a few of our conference participants. Strengthening 
the CSSO^s position, they contended, would fix accountability on a "highly 
visible figure;" not on unknown board officials. Additionally, it would gua- 
rantee, as much as any structure could, that education would have an effective 
advocate "to ensure that the state's responsibility for education is fulfilled." 
Denying the assertion that a popularly elected CSSO, because of his political 
sensitivities, is incapable of offering leadership, proponents claimed that an 
elected official has the political "clout" required to advance state educa- 
tional programs. These participants evidently shared the assessment made by 
California's Wilson Riles, an elected CSSO, at a seminar on educational gover- 
nance. In Riles* estimation: 

Being elected gives a man a constituency. When I talk to the 
governor, it's as a peer. J got 5^% of the vote, just as he did-- 
and he understands that. We don't have to belabor that point. And 
when I'm talking to legislators or appearing before legislative com- 
mittees, they understand where I'm coming from. 33 

Unlike the critics, the advocates of an independent CSSO saw responsiveness 

to the electorate as providing both a "mandate for change" and an essential 

influence resource ("a constituency"), and not as a leadership inhibiting 

relationship. 
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Structural Variations and Examples 
Whatever the state structure, a SEA does not have the autonomy of a lo- 
cal school district and its governing board. All SEAs must depend on general 
governance institutions for laws and budgets. Still, the press to set educa- 
tion apart structurally from other public services has been strongly felt at 
the state level. Based on their 12-state survey in the late 1960s, Usdan and 
his colleagues concluded that even though there were "various basic structures" 
of state governance, 

they seem to represent different ways of seeking some common objec- 
tives, especially the isolation of education from the broader arena 
of politics, the relief of legislatures and executives from educa- 
tional responsibility, and the reinforcement and preservation of the 
influence of the profession in control of the educat ioiiril system. 

In this section, we will discuss three separate agency models: (1) independent 
regents, (2) elected state board, and (3) elected CSSO. Though distinct in 
some important ways, these models are alike in that the key education offi- 
cials, whether state board members or the CSSO, have a base of authority in- 
dependent of the governor. 

Independent Regents Model 

Education as a "fourth branch of government" is most closely approxi- 
mated structurally at the state level by the New York Board of Regents. 
Both the regents and their chief administrative officer, the Commissioner 
of Education, are constitutionally established and, by t>tatute, have exten- 
sive policy-making, administrative, and judicial authority with respect to 
all educational services, pre-school through senior citizen. The State 
Education Department (SED) , which these officials direct, exists as an 
"independent body separate and apart" from the Governor, the Attorney General, 
and the Comptroller, the only other constitutional officers. Although party 
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connection does play a part ?n the "election" of Regents by the legislature-- 
as one Regent described ?t, "you become a Regent like a judge, because you 
know a poMt ician"--the overriding criterion In recruitment has been that 
the nominated persons have distinguished themselves In public service; that 
they be "citizens with honor. "^^ Once elected. Regents are protected from 
political and pub1?c pressures by 15-year terms of office, as well as by an 
apolitical tradition and Informal board norms that encourage Independence of 
action." The New York structure Is outlined In Figure 5. 



Figure 5— I ndependent Regents Model (New York Version) 

It Is evident from our case study that the Board of Regents, together 
with the Commissioner of Education, continues to play a central role In state 
education policy making In New York, though recently there have been "cracks 
in their pedestal. "^^ Further, both friend and foe alike attribute the in- 
dependence and power of these officials, at least in part, to structural 
characteristics — the recruitment process for Regent^, thefr long terms of 
office, and the vast legal authority lodged with the Board and the Commissioner^ 

Speaking very generally, it appears to us that the most basic effect 

-In 197^ the legislature reduced the term of office for newly elected 
Regents to seven years. 
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of the New York structure, operating in conjunction with a long established 
tradition of being "above politics," has been the insulation of much state 
education policy making from external pressure. The Regents, Commissioner, 
and Education Department have typically enjoyed great freedom in their 
exercise of authority, including the freedom to take controversial and 
sometimes unpopular positions on sensitive soci al -educat ional issues like 
school funding and racial desegregation. Such positions in the broader con- 
text of a rapid pol i tical izat ion of education have fueled the demand coming 
from many state legislators, as well as from the Governor's Office, that the 
autonomy of the Regents and Education Department be restricted. Even among 
the Regents, themselves, there were discussions of possible structural modi- 
fications such as shortening their terms of off ice. 

Defenders of the Regents maintain that an independent agency, one that 
is shielded from both partisan politics and transitory shifts fn pubUc 
opinion, is in the best position to identify and articulate state education 
needs, and to act on these needs in a courageous and forward-looking manner. 
As evidence for this contention, these supporters often point to the innova- 
tive record of education policy making in New York. While many factors, in 
our opinion, have contributed to this pacesetter status, we do believe that 
the state's governance arrangements have fostered independent, comprehensive, 
and effective advocacy of education, along with a disposition to address 
policy questions in educational and rfioral, more than in political, terms. 
With respect to the latter, we would speculate that some insulation of the 
sort afforded the Board of Regents is a necessary condition for public offi- 
cials to confront volatile issues and to undertake unpopular courses of action. 
This has been most apparent In New York in the determined efforts made by the 
Commissioner of Education, strongly backed by the Regents, to advance the 
cause of school desegregation, efforts that at times have aroused intense 
/^"jblic controversy. 
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What to advocates is hailed as the structural capacity for detached, 
deliberative, and innovative policy making is perceived by critics as pro- 
moting an irresponsible "elitism," one that lacks responsiveness to the edu- 
cation public, adaptability to changing needs, and cooperative relationships 
with other governmental institutions. Certainly, it is true that Regents 
and the Commissioner are not directly accountable to constituents as are 
elected officials, and lengthy board terms do Vidrk against these officials 
holding the education agency accountable for its policy actions. Moreover, 
the Regents historically have relied upon a closed style of policy making — 
deliberations take place in private sessions; the decisions reached are then 
announced in publ i c meet i ngs — that has narrowly constricted visibility and 
tended to limit access to infrequent formal presentations and the use of 
established SED channels*^^ 

Despite various attempts by the Education Department and even by the 

Regents to improve their relationships with elected state officeholders, 

these relationships are strained, a condition that reflects more basic causes 

than just communication difficulties, though the latter do exist. Judging 

from our case study data, state legislators have been antagonized not only 

by the pro-desegregation stance of the Regents and the Commissioner, but 

also by the recommendations for increased state funding put forward by the 

39 

education officials. From the perspective of tax-conscious lawmakers, the 
programs proposed by the Regents are excessively costly and create "unrealis- 
tic" expectations on the part of the education public. And many legislators 
clearly resent being prodded on the school finance issue by the well- 
publicized "pronouncements" of the Board of Regents. These same concerns, 
ft would seem, have also motivated the Governor to seek to extend his influ- 
ence over educational expenditures. While Governor Rockefeller was forced 
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to abandon his proposal of an Inspector General for elementary-secondary 
education, a State Office of Education Performance Review was established 
in 1973.^° 

As long as elected leaders in New York saw little political currency 
to be had in extensive involvement with education and had little technical 
capability to deal with the school issues, that confronted them, the autonomy 
and power of the Regents and Education Department were viewed with wide- 
spread approval, not condemnation. But in the last decade this situation 
had undergone dramatic, and perhaps fundamental, change. Education has 
become politicized and politicians have acquired staff support. Though it 
can be argued that the advantages of an insulated policy-making body are 
now even more necessary to offset the interest-calculating, short-run per- 
spectives endemic to a highly political milieu, the press for a more respon- 
sive and accountable structure of state educational governance in New York 
appears to be inexorable. .Some reduction of Regental independence has already 
occurred as legislators have begun to scrutinize closely the political fdeology 
of candidates, especially on the busing issue, and have restricted by law 
(197^) the term of new appointees to seven years. And further erosion as 
a consequence of further pol i t ical izat ion of education might be anticipated, 

. Elected State Board Model 

An independent regents model for the governance of elementary-secondary 
education exists only in New York and even in that state, as we have des- 
cribed, the model is under increasing attack. A much more prevalent version 
of the separate agency approach is one in which considerable policy-making 
authority is delegated to the SEA, this authority being exercised by a popu- 
larly elected state board and a chief state school officer whom the board 
selects. This model, which parallels the structural arrangement of most 
O'Dcal school districts, is depicted in Figure 6. 

RJC ' 
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Figure 6— -Elected State Board Model 

Since World War II there has been a marked trend toward using popular 
election as the device for board member recruitment and having these offi- 
cials empowered to appoint and to remove the CSSO. Surprisingly enough, in 
19^8 not one state was following this pattern; by 1972 it had become 
established in 11 states. ^ Giving support to this movement was the policy 
position adopted by the Council of Chief State School Officers in 19^^, a 
position maintained until 1965 when that organization reverted to being 
neutral on the subject. The Council's position during this 20 year period 
called for a state educational governance structure where: 

there should be a nonpartisan lay state board of education of 
seven to twelve able citizens, broadly representative of the 
general public and unselfishly interested in public education, 
elected by the people... for long overlapping terms without pay. 
It is desirable that the boards select the chief state school 
of f icer. . .and determine his compensation and his term of offfce.^-^ 

It might be mentioned that while nonpartisan election was proposed by the 

Council, in most states where this model is currently employed members of 

the state board are chosen on a partisan ballot. 

In assessing the elected state board mode], it is instructive to examine 

comparative data; rather than relying, as we have done to this point, on 

observations and judgments confined to single state examples. Specifically, 

we will consider evidence relevant to the question of whether formal selection 
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method — popular election versus gubernatorial appointment — makes a difference 
for board member behavior. Most commentators who have provided normative 
answers to this question have assumed that selection method does make such 
a difference. Yet the research that has been done, including our own, 
casts doubt upon this assumption. 

Data were collected in the EGP research so as to permit comparisons 
between elected state boards and appointed state boards on an array of vari- 
ables. In the EGP sample there are four boards whose members are popularly 
elected, five boards where these officials are appointed by the governor, and 
one where the legislature selects the members of the state board. Informa- 
tion on the number of board officials from each state who responded to our 
interview guide and who returned a completed questionnaire are contained in 
Table 2-1. Since the data provided by these and other classes of respondents 
are quantifiable, considerable use is made in this section of tabular pre- 
sentation, with the accompanying narrative being to highlight or to summarize. 

We were most concerned with elected-appointed state board comparisons 
with respect to (I) representativeness, (2) decision style, and (3) policy- 
making influence. Before presenting evidence relative to these concerns, 
however, we would like to comment briefly on the proposition, often sug- 
gested by the literature, that an elected state board is more insulated from 
political interference than one whose members are appointed by the governor. 
Neither our investigation of specific decision processes, nor our questioning 
of board members bore out this contention. We asked, for example, our board 
member interviewees whether "political figures ever became involved in school 
Issues in which the state board had the authority to make the decision." 
Some 58 per cent of the elected board respondents answered "yes," but so did 
a nearly identical percentage (57) of appointed officials. When asked to 
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TABLE 2-1 

STATE BOARD RESPONDENTS IN THE EGP RESEARCH 
(PERCENTAGES IN PARENTHESIS) 



Members SBE Members 

On Board SBE Members Completing 
State Board (Not Ex Officio) Interviewed Quest ionnai re 



Popularly Elected 












Co 1 orado 


5 


k 


(80) 


h 


(80) 


Mich igan 


8 


6 


(75) 


8 (lOO)-v 


Nebraska 


8 


5 


(63) 


5 


(63) 


Texas 


Ik 


1 1 


(^) 


10 


(42) 


Total 


^5 


26 


(58) 


2/ 




Appointed by Governor 












Cal i fornia 


10 


10 (100) 


5 


(50) 


Georg \ a 


10 


7 


(70) 


5 


(50) 


Massachusetts 


I 1 


7 


^6if) 


6 


(55) 


Minnesota 


9 


6 


(67) 


6 


(67) 


Tennessee 


12 


8 


(67) 


8 


(67) 


Total 


52 


38 


(73) 


30 


(56) 


Elected by Legislature 












New York 


ii 


9 


(60) 


7 


(^7) 


Total 


15 


9 


(60) 


7 


(47 


TOTAL 


112 


73 


(65) 


6if 


(57) 



-Two members who were not interviewed completed the questionnaire. 



identify the political figures who became so involved, 58 per cent of the 
elected members as against 52 per cent of the appointed members named state 
legislators. In our data, then, board member perceptions of political inter- 
ference do not vary by selection method. Instead, they seem to depend pri- 
marily on whether a state has a legislature that has become, for whatever 
reason, active in school policy making. In states like Colorado, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, and California the common complaint of board officials is 
that "the legislature is always threatening to pass bills, or actually pass- 
ing them, in areas of legitimate board action." For these board members the 
legislature as the "big school board" is an ever-present reality. 
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Representativeness of State Boards . In her analysis of the concept of 
representation, Pitkin defines a representative body as one "acting in the 
Interests of the represented, in a manner responsive to them."^^ As to the 
f i rst~"act i ng in the interests of the represented"— the social background 
of state board officials, regardless of their selection method, is so homo- 
geneous and upper-middle class that their capacity to represent different 
segments of the public is suspect. Data on selected demographic charac- 
teristics of state board members are reported fn Table 2-2. They show the 
typical board official among our respondents to be white (9^ per cent), 
male (75 per cent), and middle-aged {8k per cent are k] years or older). 
His occupation is to be found in business or the professions (70 per cent). 
He Is affluent (51 per cent earn In excess of $30,000 annually) and Is 
almost certain to be well educated (92 per cent are college graduates; 58 
per cent hold an advanced degree). Elected board memberSe>do not differ 
appreciably on any of these attributes from appointed board members. 

That state boards of education should be composed of lay persons is a 
point accepted without dispute by those who have written about these bodies. 
But, as Is shown in Table 2-2, such a prescription Is at odds with the back- 
ground of nearly half {kj per cent) of the board members In our sample, for 
these officials Indicated that classroom teaching, school admlnlstrat con, or 
some other professional educator experience has been part of their career 
pattern. This is somewhat more true of the elected board members (55 per 
cent) than the appointed board members (^3 per cent). 

Whatever else may be said about the representative nature of state 
boards of education, it is obvious that the demographic characteristics of 
board members do not come close to mirroring those of their publics. Of 
course, there is no reason to believe that they would. Studies have long 
since invalidated the'Mog cabin" theory of political recruitment. 
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TABLE 2-2 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STATE BOARD RESPONDENTS (IN PERCENTAGES) 



Characteristics 



Total 
(N=6M^-^ 



SBE Respondents 



Appointed 
(N=30) 



Elected 
(N'=27) 



Personal 

Male 
White 

Age ^1 or above 

J ncome 

15,000 or more 
30,000 or more 

Education 

Col lege degree 
Graduate degree 

Occupation 

Business Owners, Officials, 

and Managers 
Professionals 

Professional Education Experience 

Yes 
No 



75 
8k 



91 
5.1 



92 
58 



28 
k2 



k7 
53 



70 
90 
80 



92 
kS 



87 
57 



29 
39 



k3 
57 



78 
96 
85 



86 
k5 



96 
59 



23 
k5 



55 
k5 



-Includes seven respondents from the New York Bocird of Regents, 



Stll], state board members do seem to be more disproportionately drawn from 



the upper strata of American society than, say, local school board members 
While the mere categorical representation of a group by a public official 
should not be taken to mean that he or she will automatically be an advocate 
for its values, it is hard to believe that such affiliations do not count 
at all, and that state boards are not more accessible and responsive to 
those of similar socioeconomic backgrounds than they are to those who are 
the product of vastly different ?ffe experiences 
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Turning now to the second part of Pitkin's definition — "acting... in a 
manner responsive to them [i.e., const ituentsi the research that has been 
done on local school boards indicates that these bodies do not represent the 
public so much as they legitimate administrator policies. Local board members, 
Zeigler concludes from a survey of a national sample of school districts, 
"lacking a meaningful relationship to an external political constituency, 
fall easy prey to the superintendent's clatm for 'expertise.'"^® This 
deference, Zeigler argues, is augmented by the fact that local board offi- 
cials are recruited largely from the civic and business world where efficiency 
and conflict avoidance are central values. 

To examine state board members' conception of their representational 
role we included three Likert-type items In the questionnaire that our inter- 
viewees were asked to complete. The three items, the replies indicating an 
external constituency orientation, and the percentage of board members who 
gave these replies — all are shown in Table 2-3. 

TABLE 2-3 

STATE BOARD RESPONDENTS REPRESENTATIONAL ROLE 
ORIENTATION (IN PERCENTAGES) 



Const i tuency SBE Respondents 

Statement Oriented Total Appointed Elected 
Response (N=64)v- (N=30) (N=27) 

"A public official's first duty 
is to work for what most of his 
constituents want even though 
this may not agree with his 

personal views." Agree k9 53 ^8 

"The central task of a policy 
maker is to seek compromises 

among conflicting interests." Agree 51 33 67 

"Whenever possible, a policy 
maker should follow the advice 
of acknowledged experts in 
the making of important 

decisions." Lfsagree 21 17 19 



Q ''-Includes seven respondents from the New York Board of Regents. 
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As can be seen from Table 2-3, approximately half (^9 per cent) of all 
board respondents agreed that a public official should work for what his con- 
stituents want, even if this were in conflict with the official's own views. 
The other board members (51 per cent) signified by their disagreement that 
a representative's personal convictions ought to have priority. On whether 
the advice of experts should be followed In making policy, the board member 
respondents were much more in accord. Only one out of five (21 per cent) 
reacted negatively to this statement. A brokerage role for state boards — 
that is, seeking compromises among competing interests — again divided our 
respondents; 51 per cent seeing this as their '^central task" and ^9 per cent 
rejecting this role prescription. The brokerage role statement did produce 
a substantial difference in responses between elected board members and 
appointed board members. Some two-thirds (67 per cent) of the first group 
agreed with the statement compared with only one-third (33 per cent) of the 
appointed officials. This differential response is what one would predict 
from democratic theory in which elections are assumed to be related to 
responsiveness. But the other two statements, it should be noted, did not 
elicit such a division. 

Does the decision-making behavior of state boards of education reflect 
Interest representation — that is, a responsiveness to the particularistic 
demands of geographic sections, social classes, or organized groups? Or, 
does this behavior reflect conformity, at least outwardly, to the norm that 
a state's officials should attempt to represent equally all the people in 
that jurisdiction? The Board members we interviewed were questioned as to 
whether any person on their board acted as the spokesman for geographic sec- 
tions or racial-ethnic groups. Board member responses to this question (see 
Table 2-4) indicate that more than half (53 per cent) believed that none of 
their colleagues engaged in this form of representational behavior; 26 per 
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cent said that "just a few" did so; and only 21 per cent saw this kind of 
representation being acted upon by "most" (8 per cent) or "nearly all" (13 
per cent) of the members of their boards* Although elected boards and 
appointed boards were almost Identical In the large percentage of their 
officials who denied the occurrence of Interest representation, and in the 
small percentage who replied that it involved nearly all board members, 
there were minor differences In the other categories of response — the 
elected boards being slightly higher than the appointed boards, 

TABLE 2-4 

STATE BOARD RESPONDENTS PERCEPTIONS OF INTEREST 
REPRESENTATION (IN PERCENTAGES) 

SBE Respondents 

Total Appointed Elected 
(Question and Response Categories (n=72)'A' (N=38) (n=26) 

"Are there members of the state board 
who feel that they should be the 
spokesman on the board for particular 
geographic sections or racial -ethnic 
groups in the state?" 

"No" (None) 53 55 

"Just a few" 26 29 

"Most" ^ 8 3 

"Nearly all" I3 I3 

-Includes eight respondents from the New York Board of Regents. 

It is usually assumed that the method of selection for a public office 
is linked to the representational behavior of its incumbent. Specifically, 
it is assumed that elections "are crucial processes for insuring that poli- 
tical leaders will be somewhat responsive to the preferences of some ordinary 



54 
19 
12 

15 
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citizens. Yet our data on attitudes toward external constituencies, as 
well as on perceptions of actual Interest representation, suggest that 
elected board members are not much more responsive than appointed board mem- 
bers, though the former did embrace In substantially larger numbers (by 3^ 
percentage points) the Importance of the brokerage role in pol icy making. 

One Important reason, we think, why elected state boards do not differ 
greatly from appointed state boards In their representational role is to be 
found in the process by which the elected officials are actually recruited 
to office. There Is considerable evidence to the effect that school board 
elections, whether state or local, are bland, non-competitive affairs in 
which policy issues are avoided, public involvement is slight, and candidate 
exertions are minimal If this is the case, then the election mechanism 
is not likely to have the results predicted by democratic theory, including 
that of board members being attentive to external constituencies. 

Decision Style of State Boards . Previous research on state boards 

has revealed only a few behavioral differences between elected members and 

those who are appointed. Nonetheless, there has been one rather constant 

f 1 nd i ng--el ected state boards experience more conflict in decision making 

than appointed state boards. Sroufe, in the late 1960s, conducted a 

national survey of state board members (67 per cent responded to his 

mailed questionnaire), focusing on the self-role expectations of these 

officials. In his data, 

the only statistically significant differences between elected 
and appointed board members were that elected board men assumed 
greater responsibility for establishing maximum standards as 
opposed to minimum standards, and elected members anticipate 
less unanimity regarding board decisions than appointed 
members. 51 
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Cox, in his 1971 study, compared an elected state board (New Mexico) with 
an appointed one (Arizona) with respect to the number of decisions by func- 
tion enacted by these bodies over a six-year period. He found that the 
percentage distributions of decisions over the functional categories were 
about the same for both boards, causing him to conclude that "method of 
select ion. . .apparent 1y had little or no effect on the functioning of these 
boards." Yet Cox also discovered, consistent with one of Sroufe's findings, 
that the decision process of the two boards differed markedly. "It appears," 

he observed, "that a board selected by the people is much more prone to 

52 

have split decisions..." 

To pursue further the relationship between election as the means of 
state board selection and the presence of conflict in state board decision 
making we asked our board member interviewees about the extent of agreement 
on their state board when it confronted a major policy issue. Our question, 
the five response categories, and the distribution of board member replies 
are presented in Table 2-5. 

The data reported in Table 2-5 disclose some contrasts between elected 
board members and appointed board members. Some 69 per cent of the appointed 
members, as against kl per cent of those who were elected, checked one of 
the first two alternatives, indicating that their boards employed a basically 
consensual approach to policy issues. Conversely, exactly one-half of the 
elected officials said i ssue-by-i ssue disagreements prevailed on their 
boards. Such a pluralistic pattern of issue cleavages was pointed to by less 
than one-quarter (21 per cent) of the appointed board members. The two groups 
were quite similar in their perceptions of factional alignments, only 8 per 
cent of the elected respondents compared with II per cent of the appointed 
respondents saw such a division on their board. 
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TABLE 2-5 

STATE BOARD RESPONDENTS ASSESSMENT OF THE EXTENT OF 
AGREEMENT ON THEIR STATE BOARD (IN PERCENTAGES) 



Question and Response Categories 



Total 
(N=73)^ 



SBE Respondents 



Appoi nted 
(N=38) 



El ected 
_(Nf26I 



'•Which one of these statements comes closest 
to describing the agreement on your board 
when it decides a major policy issue?" 

Board is harmonious, little 7 
serious d i sagreement. 

Board is usually in agreement, but 53 
there are board members who some- 
times dissent. 

Board often is divided but the lines 33 
of division depend on the issue that 
IS confronting the Board. 

Board tends to divide into rival 5 
factions of nearly equal strength. 

Board tends to divide into rival 3 
factions, but there's a clear 
working majority on the Board. 



8 



61 



21 



35 



50 



-Includes nine respondents from the New York Board of Regents, 



If appointed state boards experience more agreement and less conflict 
than do elected state boards in dealing with policy issues, as our data along 
with Sroufe's and Cox's suggest, then what impVication does this have for 
the decision-making process? A consensual style does enable a state board 
to move expeditiously through crowded agendas, and to do so in a manner -that 
reduces controversy and vulnerability to external groups. Additionally, it 
permits a state board to act in a unified manner in advancing a policy pro- 
posal in the legislature. The state boards in our sample that were most 
divided — Nebraska, California, and Michigan — were perceived by numerous law- 
makers In these states as being hampered by their disunity in effectively 
advocating a board position on education legislation. But while clearly an • 
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influence resource In some ways, a stress on Internal cohesion and on a 
consensual decision-making style does have its shortcomings in others. 
Because It seeks to avoid or suppress conflict, such a style does not 
encourage the generation or searching examination of policy options, at 
least at the state board level. Consequently, it is not a style, by its 
nature, that is conducive to board member control, as opposed to bureau- 
cratic control, of policy maklng.^^ 

Pol I cy-Mak ing Influence of State Boards , Along with being concerned 
with the representativeness and, related to this, the decision style of state 
boards of education, we also wanted to compare elected and appointed boards 
as to their Influence in policy making. To do this, a twofold procedure was 
employed to measure Influence. First, we asked both policy-making partici- 
pants and observers about how much "Influence" (or "Importance" or "leader- 
ship!') they attributed to their state board. Second, EGP staff Investigated 
In each state a common set of issue areas — finance, desegregation, certifica- 
tion, and program improvement-- in order to ascertain the policy-making role 
of various actors* Since the Issue area approach proved to have serious 
limitations, the comparative assessments presented here are based primarily 
on the attribution of Influence, or non-Influence, to state boards by legis- 
lative leaders, governors* staffs, and educational interest group spokesmen, 
as well as by the board officials themselves. 

On the basis of our analysis, we concluded that state boards of educa- 
tion, notwithstanding their impressive legal prerogatives and their rhetoric 
of leadership, are only marginal policy actors in the legislative arena and 
are largely overshadowed by the CSSO in the state education arena. There 
are, however, a number of noteworthy differences (defined as 10 or more per- 
centage points) between elected and appointed boards in our sample In the 
way that they were perceived. In the first place, elected state boards were 
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viewed as being considerably more influential in their legislative arenas than 

appointed state boards were in theirs. These differences in percentage terms 

(the figure for elected boards being indicated first) are: 

37 per cent to 19 per cent — Legislative leaders' rating of the 

state board as being "important" in 
educat Ion 1 eg ' s 1 at ion 

55 per cent to 33 per cent—Legislative leaders* reports of 

personal contacts with individual 
state board members 

36 per cent to 16 per cent— Educat iona I interest group spokesmen' 

perceptions of the state board 
"taking the lead" in education 
legislation 

58 per cent to 37 per cent — Board members' perceptions of their 

having a "direct working relation- 
ship" with the governor's office 

46 per cent to 36 per cent— Governors ' staff assessment of the 

state board as being an "important" 
source of "ideas and advice" to the 
governor's office 

As for relationships with the chief state school officers, elected boards 
were generally seen as giving a little more direction to the CSSO than 
appointed boards. Here the percentage differences (elected boards shown 
first) are: 

35 per cent to 23 per cent--Board members' perceptions of the CSSO 

as "often" taking their "ideas or 
suggestions" 

43 per cent to 11 per cent — Educational interest group spokesmen' 

perceptions of the state board giving 
"real direction" to the CSSO 

At first glance, data such as these seem to mean that, while state 
boards typically are minor policy actors, the use of election as the selec- 
tion device does increase board influence, notably in legislative policy 
making. Nor is it difficult to advance reasons why this should be the 
case— for example,, the greater political orientation of elected board members 
and the claim they can make to having a constituency. Furthermore, our two 
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groups of boards, elected and appointed, are fairly well "matched*' on 
various state, background characteristics, such as demographic patterns, 
socioeconomic development, and political culture. And the similarity among 
the two groups considered as aggregates does strengthen the presumption that 
a large difference between elected board behavior and appointed board 
behavior is due to selection method, not to background characteristics of 
their states. Even so, there is one confounding variable that we think 
is of overriding significance, this being whether or not the state board 
appoints the CSSO. 

All four of the elected boards In our sample have the authority to 
appoint and to remove the chief state school officer. On the other hand, 
three of the five appointed boards lack this authority. In the case of 
California and Georgia the CSSO is popularly elected, whereas in Tennessee 
this official is selected by the governor. And when boards that appoint 
tVRr'»r vvSO were compared with boards that do not, we found that the former 
were evaluated much more positively on virtually all of our measures. The 
perceptions on which the percentage point difference is 10 or greater are 
these (the percentage for the boards that can appoint their chiefs are shown 
f I rst) : 

^9 per cent to 29 per cent — Legislative leaders' reports of per- 
sonal contacts with individual board 
members 

kk per cent to 0 per cent — Educational interest group spokesmen' 

perceptions of the state board "taking 
the lead" on educational legislation 

62 per cent to 32 per cent — Board members' perceptions of their 

having a "direct working relationship" 
with the governor's office 

45 per cent to 29 per cent — Governors* staff rating of the state 

board as being an "important" source of 
ideas and advice" to the governor's office 
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35 per cent to 18 per cent--Board members* rating of the CSSO as 

"often" taking their "ideas or sug- 
gestions" 

kO per cent to 0 per cent--Educat ional interest group spokesmen' 

perceptions of the state board giving 
"real direction" to the CSSO 

Is a state board's legal authority over the CSSO a more critical factor 
In Its policy-making influence than *^ow Its members are selected? Two 
findings from our data support such an Inference. First, the index of 
statistical association that we computed is somewhat larger for the rela- 
tionship between the state board-CSSO control variable and the state board 
policy-making influence variable than it is for the relationship between 
the latter and the state board selection method variable. Dichotomizing 
each of the three variables, we found the index of association phi (0) to 
be .66 for the first relationship and to be .55 for the second?^ Second, 
and more important, the perceived influence of the appointed state boards 
that selected their CSSO is considerably higher than the appointed state 
boards where the CSSO is selected by other means. The influence scores we 
assigned to the former are nearly equal to those of the elected state 
boards, though there is still a gap in the legislative arena (see Table 2-6). 

TABLE 2-6 



RELATIONSHIP FOR STATE BOARDS BETWEEN THREE SELECTION MODELS AND 
POLICY-MAKING INFLUENCE SCORESVr 



Selection Model 
for SBE and CSSO 


Number of 
States In 
Sample Using 
Se 1 ect ion 
Model 


Legi s 1 at 1 ve 
1 nf 1 uence 
Score 


State Agency 
1 nf luence 
Score 


Overal 1 
1 nf 1 uence 
Score 


SBE is popularly 
elected; It appoints 
CSSO 


k 


2.75 


3.00 


5.75 


SBE Is appointed; 
It appoints CSSO 


2 


2.30 


3.00 


5.30 


SBE is appointed; it 
does not appoint CSSO 


3 


2. 13 


2.06 


if. 20 



-Details on these scores are found in our report. State Pol i cy Maki nq 
for the Public Schools: A Comparative Analysis . 
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To review our findings on elected versus appointed boards, there are 
positive relationships In the data between the election method of selection 



decision making of state boards. None of these relationships, though, Is 
very strong. And the finding that our four elected boards were widely viewed 
as being more influential in their policy systems than were our five appointed 
boards is probably accounted for by the fact that three of the latter lack 
control over their '0. In all, the differences we found that might rea- 
sonably be ascribed selection method seem small, almost inconsequential, 
when compared to the similarity between most elected and most appointed state 
boards, especially their similarity in social class composition and perceived 
lack of influence as education policy makers. 

Elected Chief Model 

There is one additional model that should be included under the separate 
agency classification, even though it normally has a governor-appointed 
state board as a component, and that is the state governance structure where 
the key education official is a constitutionally established and popularly 
elected chief state school officer. In the early 1900s this was the most 
popular approach (in 1920, 3^ states had elected CSSOs) ; by 1972 the number 
of states employing the model had dropped to 19. In its most prevalent 
form, a policy-making state board of education, appointed by the governor, 
is a part of this arrangement (see Figure 7) • 



and the constituency orientation. Interest representat Ion, and confllctual 




1 Electorate j 



1 SBE } - I CSSO I 



SDE i 



Figure 7--Elected Chief Model 
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But in five states board members are chosen by other means, artd in one state 
there Is no state board. In all cases, however, constitutional status and 
popular election give the CSSO an Independent base of policy-making Influence 

In the EGP sample there are four states with an elected chief: Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, and Wisconsin. Of these, California and Georgia 
have governor-appointed state boards. In Florida this body Is comprised of 
ex officio members and there is no state board in Wisconsin. The EGP sample 
contains eight states where the CSSO is an appointed official: Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Tennessee, and Texas. 
In seven of these the state board selects the chief, but in Tennessee the 
CSSO is appointed by and Is responsible to the Governor. The chief state 
school officer in each of the 12 states was interviewed by the EGP staff. 
And we also questioned our other respondents about the CSSO, respondents such 
as legislative leaders, governors' staffs, state board members, and educa- 
tional interest group representatives. Unlike the situation with state 
boards, there is no previous empirical research that can be drawn upon to 
discuss CSSOs. Still, among the analyses we conducted are a number of com- 
parisons involving elected versus appointed chiefs. Two of these comparisons 
one focused on selected characteristics of CSSOs and the second having to 
do with their policy-making influence, seem especially germane to a con- 
sideration of the elected chief model. 

Personal and Professional Characteristics ."^ All 12 incumbents at 
the t?me of our study were male, 10 were white and two were black (the only 
blacks, it should be noted, among all 50 CSSOs). The average age was 46.8 
years. There was no appreciable difference on sex, ethnicity, and age 
between the elected and the appointed officials considered as groups. This 
Is not the case when It comes to the m-state and rural identification of 
CSSOs. In Table 2-7 are reported the percentages of elected and appointed. 
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chiefs who gave in-state responses, in our judgment, to questions of birth, 
K-12 schooling, undergraduate education, graduate training, permanent add- 
ress, and position prior to becoming CSSO; and who gave what we identified 
as rural responses to questions of K-12 schooling and prior job experience. 
We also developed overall measures for each type of identification and the 
percentages for these are shown in Table 2-7. It is readily apparent from 
comparing the elected CSSO column with the column for appointed CSSOs that 
the elected officials consistently indicated somewhat greater in-state iden- 
tification (an overall percentage of 71 as against 5^) and rural identifica- 
tion (an overall percentage of 75 as against kk) than did their appointed 
counterparts . 

TABLE 2-7 

IN-STATE AND RURAL IDENTIFICATION OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

(IN PERCENTAGES) 



All CSSOs Elected CSSOs Appointed CSSOs 

Characteristics (N=12) Xn^k) (N=8) 

I n-State : 

Birth 50 50 50 

K-12 School ing 58 75 50 

Undergraduate Education 67 75 63 

Graduate Training 50 75 38 

Only Permanent Address kZ 50 38 

Position Prior to CSSO 92 100 88 

Overall Score 60 71 5^ 

Ru ra 1 : 

K-12 School ing 50 75 38 

Prior Job Experience 58 75 50 

Overall Score 5^ 75 



We also gathered data on the recruitment routes to the position of chief 
state school officer. Some of these data are presented In Table 2-8. It 
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will be noted that nine of our 12 CSSOs had been public school teachers, 
seven had been public school principals, four had served as subordinate ad- 
ministrators in a district central office, eight had been public school su- 
perintendents, and- four had held positions in higher education. The most 
marked difference between elected and appointed CSSOs is that none of the 
former had served either as a central office administrator (other than su- 
perintendent) or in higher education compared with 50 per cent of the appoin- 
ted officials for each of these positions.^ analyzing our data further we 
found that only two of the 12 CSSOs had ever held non-public school positions 
as part of their career pattern, and both of these had also been teachers and 
principals at one time. Recent attempts to recruit administrative talent 
from such fields as business, law, and public administration to top educa- 
tion posts were not reflected in the recruitment routes of our CSSOs, regard- 
less of selection method. 

TABLE 2-8 

EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS HELD BY CSSO PRIOR TO SDE APPOINTMENT 

(IN PERCENTAGES) 



El ected Appointed 

All CSSOs CSSOs CSSOs 

Positions (N=12) (Nfit) (N=8) 

Publ fc School Teacher 75 75 75 

Public School Principal 58 50 63 

Central Office Administrator 30 0 50 

Public School Superintendent 67 75 63 

Higher Education 33 0 50 

Other 17 25 13 



Besides obtaining some general information on the careers of the 12 
CSSOs, attention was directed to the position each held immediately prior 



to his selection as chief. In seven states we found that the CSSO had been 
recruited from wi thin the state department of education. In three of the 
other five cases the state board had sought persons outside the department 
who were or had been district superintendents. In the last two cases go- 
vernors had become involved, one reportedly encouraging a CSSO candidate 
to run for that office and the other who had the power of appointment se- 
lecting a district superintendent. Thus, it would appear that there are two 
main career routes to becoming a CSSO: state department service and/or a 
public school superintendency . Moreover, in only one state was the new 
CSSO recruited from beyond state boundaries. Seven at the time of their 
selection were true insiders being recruited from the state department staff 
and the remaining four were insiders in the sense of holding a superinten- 
dency in the same state. While appointment as the CSSO selection method 
may permit, as its sponsors claim, a nationwide search for the best qualified 
person, this search in our eight states using this method nearly always cul- 
minated in the choice of someone close to home. 

Pol icy-Making Influence . We have already discussed one Important find- 
ing having to do with CSSO selection method and policy-making influence — 
the fact that in our data state boards which do not appoint the chief are 
all near the bottom with respect to influence. This does not mean that 
weak boards automatically make for srrong CSSOs or vice versa. As we will 
later describe, the statistical association between state board influence 
and CSSO influence, to the extent one appears to exist, is not an inverse 
one. But before making such a test it was necessary for us to devise a way 
to measure the policy-making influence of chief state school officers. The 
approach we used was similar to that employed with state boards. We obtained 
the perceptions that various actors in the state education policy system had 
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about the Influence of the CSSO In that system, supplementing these percep- 
tions with Insights derived from the case studies. Just as with state boards, 
our measures constructed from such data are judgmental and relative. 

Of central Interest to us Is whether elected CSSOs are more Influential 
In education policy making, especially with elected officials like legisla- 
tors and governors, than appointed CSSOs. The argument for an elected chief, 
It will be recalled, banks heavily on the contention that a CSSO selected 
In this manner, because he speaks for a voting constituency. Is likely to be 
a more effective advocate for education than one who Js appointed. To assess 
the influence of chiefs in their respective legislative arenas, we sought the 
judgments of the other major actors in these arenas: legislative leaders, 
governors and their staffs, and educational Interest group spokesmen. More 
precisely, we asked legislative leaders and education Interest spokesmen to 
rate how successful their CSSO had been in getting his program approved by 
the legislature. And we asked governors, as well as their personal staffs, 
about how Important the CSSO was to them as a source of Ideas and advice, 
and about ths power of the CSSO to block legislation to which he was opposed. 
Some of the replies that were used to develop legislature influence scores 
for the CSSOs are reported In Table 2-9 along with average rankings on the 
legislative influence Index that we created. 

Inspection of the data 5n Table 2-9 discloses that elected CSSOs are 
seen by other actors in their legislative arenas as more influential than 
the comparable perceptions for appointed CSSOs. And the elected officials 
have a higher average ranking, 4.25 as against 7.00, than those who are 
appointed. Even so, these differences are not of great magnitude. And of 
the four CSSOs that we ranked at the top in overall legislative Influence, 
two had been appointed by the state board and two had been popularly elected. 



We should point out, though, that all chiefs holding the bottom four posi- 
tions in this rank order had been selected through appointment. 

Along with the CSSOs' influence on educatipnal legislation, we also 
examined their influence on policies enacted by the state education agency. 
Unlike the legislative arena, where some chiefs are perceived to be power- 
ful actors but others are seen as having only marginal impact, the CSSO is 
nearly always the dominant figure in the agency arena. State board members 

TABLE 2-9 

POLICY-MAKING INFLUENCE OF CSSOs IN THE LEGISLATIVE ARENA 



I nf luence Measure 



Al 1 
CSSOs 



E I ected 
CSSOs 



(N=11)" (N=if) 



Appo i nted 
CSSOs 
(N=7)^ 



Percentage of Legislative Leaders (N=158) 
Rating CSSO as Successful "Most of the 
Time" or "Almost Always" in Having His 
Program Approved by the Legislature 

Percentage of Educational Interest Group 
Spokesmen (N=78) ^ Rating CSSO as Suc- 
cessful "Most of the Time" or "Almost 
Always" in Having His Program Approved 
by the Legislature 

Percentage of Governors/Personal Staffs 
(N=29) Rating CSSO as "Most" or "Among 
Most" Important Sources of Ideas and 
Advi ce 

Percentage of Governors/Personal Staffs 
(N=29) Rating CSSO as Having Power to 
Block Legislation 

Overall Rank (Based on Above Perceptions 
and Case Study Data)^ 



62 



72 



51 



83 



72 



69 



83 



100 



4.25 



k9 



46.5 



83 



65 



7.0 



Does not include Tennessee. 
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Includes staff in several states. 

^Includes more than the four major state-level groups and more than one 
spokesman per group. 

*^A full discussion of the ranking procedure is contained in Chapter III 
of our report. State Policy Making for the Public Schools; A Comparative 
Ana 1ys ? s . 
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expect the chief to provide leadership on policy questions. He sets the 
agenda and controls the information going to the board. Board members seldom 
oppose the CSSO on major issues. Indeed, the typical board gives the chief 
little direction, and the direction that is given appears to be gentle and 
Infrequent. In short, while formal empowerment to determine education 
policy is usually lodged with the state board and the CSSO is^dependent on 
that body for most of his authority, the actual flow of dependence and influ- 
ence in policy making tends to be just the reverse of that posited in law. 

Based on the perceptions of state board members, CSSOs, and educational 
interest group 1 eaders--p 1 us the case study data--we constructed an index 
of the policy-making influence of chiefs in the state education agency arena 
and ranked our CSSOs with respect to this index (see Table 2-10). Upon 
doing so, we observed that there is only a slight correlation between CSSO 
selection method and agency influence, a correlation that favors the 
appointment method. The average ranking for appointed chiefs, as is shown 
In Table 2-10, is 5-5; that for the elected officials is 7-3. We did dis- 
cover, and this came as a surprise, that there is no statistical relation- 
ship ( rs = -.02) between a chief's legislative influence and his influence 
In the education agency. That is, a CSSO may have great influence in both 
arenas, in neither arena, some influence in both, or great influence in one 
but little in the other. There simply is no association in our data 
between the two types of influence. 

As was pointed out previously, we did find that the three state boards 
In our sample which lacked the authority to appoint the CSSO were parti- 
cularly weak in their perceived policy-making influence. But, as we also 
mentioned, this does not mean that such boards are always associated with 
powerful chiefs. On the contrary, we discovered that there Is a positive 
correlation of moderate size (rg = A5) between the rank order of states 
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based on board policy-making influence and their rank order based on CSSO In- 
fluence in the agency arena. This suggests to us that both boards and chiefs 
can have Influence and does not sustain the notion that a strong board will 
have a weak chief, or that a strong chief will have a weak board. To be 
sure, we do seem to have examples of both in our data. Still, these do 
not reflect the typical relationship. Influence In the state education 
arena does not exist in some fixed amount so that one actor gains only at 
the expense of another; many actors may exert Influence In this arena. Finally, 
it can be argued from some of our other data that one way to help the board, 
as well as the chief, become an important policy actor is to let the board 
select its own chief. We found, for example, that appointive chiefs more 
frequently solicit ideas from board members. Also, our data Indicate 
that appointed CSSOs more frequently have freedom to select and discharge 

TABLE 2-10 



POLICY-MAKING INFLUENCE OF CSSOs 
IN THE STATE EDUCATION AGENCY ARENA 



Influence Measure 


All CSSOs 
(N=ll) 


E 1 ected 

CSSOsa 

(N=3) 


Appointed 

CSSOs 

(N=8) 


Percentage of SBE Members Rating CSSO 
as Being "Very Important" to Their 
Understanding of Policy Issues 




61 


79 


Composite Rating by SBE Members and 
CSSO of Extent of Opposition on SBE 
to CSSO's Proposals. (Some = 2; 
Little = 1 ; None = 0) 


,ek 


1 .00 


.50 


Percentage of Educational Interest 
Group Leaders Rating SBE as Giving 
"Real Direct ion" to CSSO 


25 


00 


35 


Overall Influence Ranking (Based on 
Above Percept ioniand Case Study 
Data)b 




7.3 


5.5 



^Ooes not include Wisconsin because it has no state board. 



A full discussion of the ranking procedure Is contained In Chapter III 
Q of our report. S tate Policy Making for the Public Schools: A Compara - 




t Ive Analysis . 
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their own staff members, a condition essential to an effective organization. 
Evidently, state boards are most disposed to give a chief the freedom to 
form his own team when he Is a person of their selection. 

Summary 

To summarize our discussion In this section, we began by observing that 
even among those who contend that the state education agency should be 
separated structurally from other executive departments there Is fundamental 
disagreement about who shall control education at the state level. The pre- 
vailing view of state board representation conceives of this body as a 
deliberative one where the "most competent people" act for all segments of 
the public. Consistent with this view Is the belief that the state board 
should be Insulated not only from general governance Institutions but also 
from the electorate. The counter philosophy is that the diverse education 
Interests of a state should be "actually" represented on state boards; that 
these todies should be forums where competing Interests can be articulated 
and accommodated In the policy-making process. The responsiveness of board 
officials to constituent sentiments, as opposed to acting upon their own 
or a professional's definition of educational need, Is an integral part of 
this philosophy. A second aspect of agency control involves the authority 
relationshtp between the state board and the CSSO. Most conference parti- 
cipants, like most commentators In the literature, wanted the board to be 
able to appoint and remove the chief, this power to be exercised In the 
name of "lay control," organizational efficiency, education leadership, 
and removing the SEA from "pol I tics." Yet, an independent CSSO had Its 
proponents who argued that an elected status creates both appropriate agency 
responsiveness to the public and the political "clout" necessary to wield 
effective Influence In decision-making arenas like the legislature and 
O governor's office. 

ERIC 
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The first separate agency model that we described Is the Independent 
regents approach as exemplified by the state structure In New York. This 
structure, headed by a powerful Board of Regents and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has over the years shielded education policy making from constituency 
and politician pressure; and has encouraged an independent, comprehensive, 
and apolitical response to educational Issues. But the rapid polltlcall- 
zation of education In New York has been accompanied by mounting criticism 
of the Regents by elected state officials, who contend with some reason that 
this structure discourages accountability and responsiveness, limits accessi- 
bility to the public, and retards adaptability to changing conditions. 
Regenta I "pronouncements" on school finance and vigorous enforcement actions 
by the Commissioner, backed by Regents, on school desegregation have parti- 
cularly aroused the ire of elected officials. As of this writing, the 
legislature has begun to give close scrutiny to the political viewpoints 
of nominees to the Board of Regents and In 197^ It reduced the term of 
newly elected members from 15 to 7 years. In the meantime, the Governor 
established an Office of Education Performance Review to provide an out- 
side assessment of state expenditures and performance in education. 
Clearly, there Is Increased conflict In the state structure for educational 
governance in New York and the Independent regents model is under attack. 

The next separate agency model that we presented has as Its essential 
feature an elected state board. Comparative data were drawn upon to pro- 
vide evidence on the consequences of this model. In particular, elected 
versus appointed board comparisons were made with respect to (I) repre- 
sentativeness, (2) decision style, and (3) policy-making Influence. Review- 
ing representativeness first, we found that appointment and election pro- 
cedures had almost Identical results In producing board members with the 
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following personal characteristics: white, middle-aged or older, business 
or professional occupation, high income, and extensive formal education. 
Stated differently, neither selectio method led to state boards that In 
their demographic composition represented more than a narrow spectrum of 
the public. Both did, though, recruit to these "lay" bodies a substantial 
number of persons with professional educator experience: k3 per cent of 
our elected board respondents and 57 P^^ cent of those who were appointed 
had such experience. In examining biographical data, as well as state 
board behavior, we saw nothing that would indicate that able persons are 
more likely to be obtained through one selection method rather than another* 
Both seemed to have the same effect in terms of the kind of people that are 
recruited to state board offices. 

We did find some differences between elected and appointed boards in 
their perceived responsiveness to external constituents. Elected officials 
were slightly more likely to be perceived as speaking for particular geo- 
graphic or raci a 1 -ethn 1 c groups; but most board member interviewees, regard- 
less of mode of selection, denied that this sort of interest representation 
characterized their board. Twice as many elected board member respondents 
as appointed board member respondents (67 per cent to 33 per cent) agreed 
with the role description that their central task was to seek accommoda- 
tions among conflicting interests. Such findings hardly constitute strong 
evidence. Yet, taken together, they point to that conclus ion that elected 

r 

State boards are somewhat more responsive to external constituencies than 
their appointed counterparts. This difference, however, is far smaller than 
would be predicted from democratic theory, a condition that might be explained 
in part by the lack of competitiveness in state board election campaigns. 
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Turning to state board decision style, we discovered, consistent with 
the earlier findings of Sroufe and Cox, that our elected boards were ra^d 
by their members as having a lower level of agreement than the comparable 
rating provided by appointed board members, though a consensual style tended 
to prevail on both kinds of boards. Elected boards, if our respondents are 
to be believed, experience somewhat more i ssue-by- i ssue conflict in the 
enactment of policy than do appointed boards. Such conflict, while reducing 
a board's capacity to move efficiently through agenda items and increasing 
its vulnerability to external groups, probably does give board members a 
greater voice in the policy-making process than does a consensual style of 
decision making. 

As for the policy-making influence of our ten state boards, we found 
that these bodies, whether elected or appointed, were typically minor parti- 
cipants in this process. They were perceived as having little influence in 
the legislative arena and were overshadowed by the CSSO in agency policy 
making. The elected boards, as a group, were given considerably higher 
influence ratings by other actors in their policy systems than were the 
appointed boards. But the reason for this seemed to be that three of our 
five appointed state boards lacked the authority to appoint their chief, 
rather than the difference in influence between elected and appointed boards 
being attributable directly to selection method. 

The final model that we considered under the separate agency classi- 
fication features a constitutionally established and popularly elected chief 
state school officer. Again, we compared the election and appointment 
methods of selection, this time in relation to (1) selected biographical 
data about the CSSOs and (2) the chiefs' policy-making influence in both 
the legislative and the state education agency arenas. Reviewing the bio- 
graphical differences that we found between elected and appointed CSSOs, 
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it should first be reiterated that there were sonie--notab 1 y , elected chiefs 
indicated more in-state and rural identification than did the appointed 
chiefs. The differences, nevertheless, do not loom large in comparison 
with the simi larit ies in personal and professional characteristics between 
the two groups of officials in our sample. The "typical" CSSO was male 
(100 per cent)'^ white (83 per cent), and middle-aged (average age was 46.8 
years). He had served in either public school teaching and/or administra- 
tion (92 per cent) and the position he held immediately prior to becoming 
CSSO was in the state department of education (58 per cent) or a local dis- 
trict super i ntendency (33 per cent). At the time of his selection he was 
serving within the state (92 per cent). Indeed, in-state identification in 
general was quite strong (67 per cent took their undergraduate education in 
the state in which they later served as CSSO), as was rural identification 
(58 per cent had prior job experience in rural schools). 

As for policy-making influence, we would conclude from our different 
findings about elected versus appointed chiefs that election does give a 
CSSO a means of influence in the legislative arena--a voting const i tuency-- 
that cannot be claimed by an appointed official. Even so, this resource 
does not in itself ensure influence. Much depends on the energy and the 
skill of the chief. Not all of the elected CSSOs in our sample had sub- 
stantial influence in legislative policy making for the public schools, but 
some clearly did. On the other hand, so did a few appointed chiefs, indi- 
cating that other resources are important besides an elected status, resources 
such as formal authority, information-generating capacity, and the ability 
to inspire trust. As for CSSO influence in the state education agency 
arena, influence that we found to be quite distinct from the commanded in 
the legislative arena, this bore little relationship to selection method. 
We did find that where CSSOs are selected in a fashion--gubernatorial 
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appolntment or popular election — independent of state board control, these 
bodies are in an even weaker influence position than usual, and their usual 
position in policy making is hardly a strong one. Yet we did not find that 
a powerful chief necessitates an impotent board. Quite the contrary, our 
data show a positive relationship between the influence of the board and 
the chief, suggesting that both can play an important role in the education 
pol icy system. 

SECTION III: COMBINATION MODEL 
Compet inq Va 1 ues 

The values attributed to a centralized executive, as well as those 
attributed to a SEA having a semi -autonomous status, have already been dis- 
cussed* A combination model that many of our regional conference partici- 
pants saw as a "good compromise" among these competing values is one in 
which the governor's appointive power extends to state board members, but 
not to the CSSO, an official who is responsible only to the board. 

In the estimation of proponents, such a combination of features 
ensures the governor a "voict ' in the school policies determined by agency 
officials. And the appointment link between the state board and the 
governor's office is seen as contributing to the attainment of the objec- 
tives associated with centralization, objectives such as comprehensive plan- 
ning, coordination among state services, and access to gubernatorial 
resources. Yet progress is to be made toward these objectives, so the 
argument goes, without the SEA coming '^under the governor* s thumb." Rather, 
the intent of the combination model is to bring education "close to the 
governor but not too close," Supporters believe that enough separation 
can be built into this governance structure — for example, by constitutional 
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as well as statutory provision for the state board, by lengthy and overlapping 
terms for board members, and by their formal control over the CSSO — to 
establish the SEA as Its own policy-making arena, one that is shielded to 
a substantial degree from both politician and constituency pressure. Such 
insulation, according to several conference participants, enables the state 
board and its chief to make "courageous decisions" on controversial policy 
questions. Moreover, the presence of an authoritative state board In this 
structure was pointed to by these participants as promoting continuity of 
membership, 'May" involvement In decision making, and a check on excessive 
execut I ve I nf 1 uence. 

In addition to a bes t-of-both-wor 1 ds kind of argument, supporters of 
the combination model maintained that "governors tend to pick higher quality 
people for appointments, and these officials are usually better qualified 
than those we elect." The belief that appointment, as opposed to election, 
yields able and disinterested board members was frequently voiced during our 
regional conferences. Correspondingly, a good deal of political negativism 
was directed toward the electoral process as the device for state board 
selection. "Good" candidates. It was said, could not be induced to run 
for thfs office. Instead, "specir^l pleaders" and "defenders of particular 
Interests" would be recruited to the state board, with the "welfare of the 
state as a whole" being neglected. 

Predictably, sharp criticism of this combination approach was expressed 
by both separate agency and centralized executive advocates. From the view- 
point of the former, the Inclusion of gubernatorial appointive power fn the 
model rendered it vulnerable to political intrusions. Governors, It was 
asserted, often choose "party hacks" and political campaigners for top posts; 
a few participants went so far as to claim that gubernatorial appointment 



must result "ultimately" in gubernatorial control of state board policy. 
Participants who espoused the election of board members attacked the com- 



"dlrect line of accountability" between the SEA and the public, and hence 
was unlikely to be responsive to* public concerns. "When accountability 
becomes diffuse, it is lost," remarked one critic. 

On the other side, several central executive advocates contended that 
merely to grant governors appointive power in state board selection is far 
from sufficient to cope with the problems of policy-making fragmentation, 
duplication of effort, and absence of political accountability. One pro- 
minent state education official detailed his objections to a "sanitized" 
combination model as follows: 

*'''dupl icat ion of planning effort (also of computers, printing 
uni ts , etc. ) ; 

"'possible resistance to efforts of the governor's office to link 
education with health and other human resources agencies; 

"legislative program may be competitive with governor's; 

-may resist reform efforts of either governor or 1 eg i s 1 ature.^^ 
From the perspective of this official, the secretary of education model, 
not the combination model, represents the true compromise between the com- 
peting values of a centralized executive and lay governing boards. 



In earlier sections of this chapter we described two models where a 
combination of structural features is readily apparent. But one of these-- 
the secretary of education model — is best seen, we believe^as having a 
centralized executive emphasis, while the second — the elected chief model — 
meets our criterion for a separate agency classification. As a consequence 
of these decisions, we will discuss only the one combination model in this 



bination model primarily because it did not have, in their judgment, any 
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Governor-Appof nted Author! tat fv e Board ^l Ode^ 

As of 1972^the most commonly used (in ]k states) structure for state 

education governance reflected a combination approach that might be called 

the "governor-appointed author! tat fve board model. As we have sard, 

this model features a governor-appointed state board of education, this 

board having substantial policy-making authority and the power to select 

and remove the CSSO (see Figure 8). It should be added that the governor's 

authority to make board appointments is usually subject to restrictions. 

Board members are to serve fixed terms, terms that in practice are always 

staggered and often exceed in length that of the governor. Confirmation 

of state board appointments by one or both houses of the legislature is 

a frequent requirement. Furthermore, stipulations in law usually call for 

geographic representation and sometimes for party balance. The thrust of 

this model, judging from these features, is to link structurally the 

governor's office with the SEA, but to design this linkage in a way that 

curtails gubernatorial influence in agency policy making, 

I E lectorate | 
\ 

I Governor | 

I State Board 1 

I 

I CSSO I 

Ron 

Figure 8--Governor-Appoi nted Authoritative Board Model 

Appointed versus elected board comparisons have been described and sum- 
marized in previous sections of this chapter and they will not be restated 
here. Two additional points do warrant some discussion, one having to do 
with the responsiveness and innovative capacity of appointed state boards 
and the second dealing with the influence that such boards have with governors. 
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Respons i veness and Innovation . Insight into the relationship between 
responsiveness and selection method is afforded by our case study data on 
the desegregation issue. These data suggest that board officials whose 
security of tenure is protected by very lengthy terms and/or appointed 
status are the most willing to take unpopular actions. The willingness on 
the part of insulated boards to undertake what supporters proclaim to be 
"morally right" positions is evident in the way that school desegregation 
has been confronted in the states we studied. The four state boards--in 
New York, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and California (until the last reversed 
its policy in 1970) — that have taken definite steps over the years to 
establish or at least to support a state-level desegregation policy are 
all insulated to some degree from the electorate. The protected status of 
the New York Board of Regents has been described and the other three, it 
will be recalled, are all appointed bodies. It should not be concluded, 
of course, that insulation ensures innovative policy in controversial areas. 
A structure that shields board members from external pressure! does, if the 
desegregation issue is a valid test, increase the probability of such policy. 
But in the end it is the board and the chief who must decide what is to be 
done. 

Zeigler, after examining efforts to reform local school governance 
arrangements, observed that: "for those who want responsiveness, it is 
taken on faith that a school which is responsive to client demands will, at 
the same time, be experimental and innovative, thus leading to an improve- 
ment in the quality of education.*' Reacting to the optimism of these re- 
formers, Zeigler raised the specter that "the demand of innovation and 
responsiveness may be in conflict."^^ Our data suggest that a dilemma of 
this sort confronts those who seek to design state structures for educa- 
t lonal governance. 
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Influence with Governor , In our findings on state board Influence 
there is one big surprise, this being that governor-appointed boards were 
seen as having less Influence with the chief executive than boards which 
were popularly elected. Because this finding runs contrary to one of the 
principal arguments for an appointed board, It merits some explication. 

Perceptions of board members toward state board-governor relationships 
are contained in Table 2-11. We would note that only about half (51 per 
cent) of all board member respondents looked upon their state board as 
having any sort of "direct working relationship with the governor or his 
staff." In defiance of the conventional wisdom on this subject, 58 per 
cent of the elected board officials compared with 37 per cent of those who 
were gubernatorial appointees indicated such a relationship. Just 38 per 
cent of the board members we interviewed bel ieved that they had "any means" 
to influence the governor. Again, the percentage is higher for the elected 
officials than for the appointed officials (41 per cent as against 2k per 
cent) . 

Governor's office respondents also were questioned about their assess- 
ment of the state board. They were asked to compare board members with 
other persons as a "source of ideas and advice for the governor's office." 
Their replies, also reported in Table 2-11, show that less than kO per cent 
considered the state board to be an "Important source." And, as with the 
other perceptions, elected boards were evaluated somewhat more positively 
than appointed boards, 46 per cent of the interviewees rating the former 
as important versus 36 per cent for the boards that the governors had 
appointed. Clearly, gubernatorial appointment of state board members does 
not guarantee a close association between this body and the governor's 
office; In our ten states the contrary was more nearly the case. 
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TABLE 2-11 



STATE BOARD-GOVERNOR RELATIONSHIPS AS PERCEIVED BY BOARD MEMBER 
RESPONDENTS AND PERSONS IN THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
(IN PERCENTAGES) 



Relationship Measure 


All 
State 
Boards^ 
(N=10) 


El ected 
State 
Boards 
(N=4) 


Appointed 
State 
Boards 
(N=5) 


Board members (N=72) responding 
that their board had a "direct 
working relationship" with the 
governor or his staff 


51 


58 


37 


Board members (N=70 who believed 
they had a "means of influence" 
wi th the governor. 


38 


41 


2k 


Governors/personal staff (N=29)^ 
rating the state board as an 
"important source of ideas and 
advice" for the governor's office 


38 




36 


^Includes New York in addition 
boards . 


to the four o 


lectnd m-*. five «::ppointec! 


^Includes the governor in six 


states. 






That appointment by the governor and access 


to that offic 


: i a 1 we re not 


related for the ten state boards we examined is 


an unexpected 


finding. 


Persons on the governor's staff were widely perceived by both 


board members 


and outside observers as the key i 


nf 1 uent ia 1 s in 


recommend i ng 


nominees to 



the chief executive for board appointment. Once the appointment had been 
made, however, the governor traditionally took a "hands off" policy toward 
the state board, a reflection undoubtedly of its lack of saliency to him 
or the risks involved in challenging the societal norm that the schools 
should be kept free from "politics." Yet just as the governor did not seek 
to exert much influence in state board affairs, so the members of 
this body had little access to his office. As one board member put it, "we 
go our separate ways after the appointment." And for these officials this 
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meant that their influence with the governor, as with other political leaders, 
tended to mirror their isolation. 

Just as we were concluding our field work (early 1973) there were signs 
of expanded governor-state board contacts in several states, one with an 
elected board (Colorado) and two with appointed boards (Georgia and Minnesota). 
The pol i t ical ization of educational issues had encouraged, or pushed, the 
governor into taking a more active hand in school policy making and 
apparently had enhanced the saliency of the state board for the chief exe- 
cutives. Further, in each of these states a majority on the state board 
shared the governor's party affiliation, facilitating a mutuality of view- 
point and interest that promoted enlarged contacts. We think that such 
trends and conditions, if they become general, will increase the amount of 
interaction between governors and state boards. This will be especially 
true in states where political party congruence is found, a condition that 
does seem most 1 ikely to be met by gubernatorial appointment of the board. 

Summary 

To sum up, a number of our conference participants saw a structure in 
which the governor appointed the state board and the state board appointed 
the CSSO as being a workable compromise between the competing values of a 
centralized executive and a separate agency. It is a model that, in the 
judgment of these participants, brings education "close to the governor 
but not too close." Additionally, many conference participants asserted 
that appointment results in better board members than does election. Some 
critics of this combination model denounced it for being too political. 
Others argued that it lacks accountability to the electorate. And still 
others, reflecting the centralized executive perspective, denied that it 
adequately addresses the many problems of a fragmented governance structure. 
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Two findings derived from our elected versus appointed state board com- 
parisons received additional comment in this section, (Most of these 
findings, it will be recalled, were reported in Section II.) First, we 
found some evidence in our case study investigation of school desegregation 
policy making that appointed boards are more likely than elected boards to 
act on volatile issues and to adopt unpopular positions. This finding 
suggests that architects of state governance structures may face a real 
dilemma in trying to foster both responsiveness and i nnovat i veness . Second, 
we presented data that indicate, surprisingly, that elected boards at the 
time of the EGP inquiry were more widely perceived as having influence with 
governors than were appointed boards, albeit neither kind of board was 
generally seen as having much influence. But we also noted, in this regard, 
that expanded governor-state board contacts are occurring in several states; 
that this increase in contacts is encouraged by political party congruence 
between the governor and the board majority; and, thus, that gubernatorial 
appointment of board members is likely to have, in time, the results in the 
form of governor-state board interaction predicted for it. 



In this chapter we have discussed the values that opinion leaders, 
such as EGP regional conference participants, expect to attain by struc- 
turing state-level school governance in different ways; we have presented 
seven alternative governance models, classified under three headings; and 
we have brought to bear relevant research findings. Since a summary appears 
at the end of each section, we will conclude here with only two brief com- 
ments on the kinds of choices that confront persons interested In changing 
state structures for educational governance. 
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In the first place, choices will have to be made as to the values that 
the governance structure should attempt to realize and, conversely, the 
values that will have to be given up, or at least de-emphas i zed , by the 
adoption of a particular structure. Is the structure to stress coordina- 
tion and efficiency, or is it to strive for representativeness and multiple 
points of public access? Is the structure to promote state- level advocacy 
for education, or is the articulation of education with other human services 
a more important goal? Is priority to be given to the structure's capacity 
to be responsive to constituents, or is the structure to insulate policy 
making from external pressures? These and many other' quest ions indicating 
possible value conflicts can be posed. And, whether these conflicts in 
some cases prove to be more apparent than real, hard choices as to values 
are going to have to be made by those who design educational governance 
structures . 

Second, after the values are chosen and the kind of compromise desired 
is selected, decisions must be made about the structural means most likely 
to achieve these ends. We hope that our treatment of models has exposed a 
useful range of alternatives and suggested some of their consequences. But 
we recognize that our evidence is quite limited, even at the general level 
of analysis. As for the state-specific consequences of a model's adoption, 
it Is clear that anticipation of these requires a thorough understanding of 
the particular situation, including political traditions, organizational 
norms and interests, and the personalities involved. The choice to inves- 
tigate systematically these factors is one that we think is imperative to 

62 

the restructuring effort. To undertake a major structural change in 
state educational governance without such a study is to invite disappoint- 
ment and fa i 1 ure. 
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CHAPTER I I I 

STRUCTURAL OPTIONS 
I ntroduct ion 

Our presentation of models has been deliberately focused on a few 
variables — extent of policy-making authority delegated to the education 
agency and selection methods for the state board and the chief st-'ate school 
officer. While these variables seem most essential to the design of state 
governance arrangements for the public schools, other structural features 
also must be considered in elaborating on a basic model. In this chapter 
we will discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a number of these 
features, citing when possible research findings and indicating in some 
cases our own preferences. (The preferences of the political and educa- 
tional leaders who responded to the EGP survey questionnaire are described in 
Chapter IV.) The structural options to be discussed have to do with (1) 
state board characteristics, (2) CSSO characteristics, (3) scope of SEA 
authority, and (4) SEA-general governance linkages. One or more of these 
options might be applied to any of the models set forth in Chapter II. 

State Board Characteristics 
Five characteristics of state boards of education merit attention: 
(1) term of office, (2) size, (3) staffing, (k) service and compensation, 
and (5) partisan affiliation. 

Term of Office 

There are two considerations regarding term of office for state board 
members — first, whether members* terms are to be concurrent or overlapping; 
second, the length of the term itself. Continuity argues for the use of 
overlapping terms and nearly all state boards are chosen on this basis. 
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Length of term, on the other hand, varies among state boards from three 
years In Delaware to 15 years in New York.- Most board members have lengthy 
terms of office. As of 1972, 32 of the k8 state boards had provisions for 
terms of five years or longer (eight years or longer were found in nine 
states).^ Given the rate of societal change, terms in excess of three to 
five years seem questionable if state boards are to be responsive bodies. 

We were interested in seeing If among the 10 state boards studied by 
the EGP there were any strong relationships between term of office and our 
subjective measures of state board interest representation, external con- 
stituency orientation, conf 1 ictual decision style, and policy-making influ- 
ence.*'-'* To do this, the states were ranked on each of these variables and 
correlation coefficients (Spearman rho) were computed. These are reported 
I n Tabl e 3-1 . 

TABLE 3-1 

RELATIONSHIP FOR STATE BOARDS BETWEEN LENGTH OF TERM 
AND SELECTED MEASURES OF BOARD PERFORMANCE 



Selected Performance Measures Rho Coefficients 

Interest Representation -.56 
Externa 1 Const i tuency Or i en tat ion .32 
Confllctual Decision Style -.09 
Pol icy-Making Influence .38 



As can be seen, only one of the statistical associations can be classi- 
fied as even of moderate size, this being the r^ of -.56 between term of 
office and the degree to which board members are perceived as representtpg 
particular geographic or racial -ethn ic interests. The longer the term, the 

-Reduced to seven years in 197^^ 
Vr/rjhese variables ape discussed in Section II of Chapter II. 
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less interest representation is seen as occurring, a finding that is consist- 
ent with the belief that lengthy terms for public officials reduce their 
responsiveness to external groups. An alternative interpretation is that 
officials who serve long terms come to have a broader and less provin- 
cial view of policy questions than do those whose tenure Is shorter. 

Board Size 

As of 1972, the size of membership of state boards of education ranged 

from three In Mississippi to 2k In Texas. The most common sizes were seven 

members (10 boards) and nine members (10 boards).^ Much has been written 

about the supposed virtues of governing boards, or councils, of different 

size. !n this literature smallness Is said to foster unity and efficiency, 

whereas the large board is seen as being more representative and more prone 

to conf 1 ictual decision making. The evidence relevant to these assertions 

Is meager. Still, some Inferences of a supporting nature can be derived, 

'a 

as Winter points out, from small group research.-' 

While we were Inclined to believe at the outset that a board size of 
five or fewer was too small to be very representative, at least In a diverse 
state, and that one in excess of 20 was likely to encounter problems with 
procedural efficiency, we doubted that the variation between such extremes 
made much difference for state board performance. Again, we employed rank- 
order correlaLlons to explore the relationships between board size and our 
other variables (see Table 3-2). The coefficients reported in Table 3-2 
were unexpected in light of the literature. Although size has virtually no 
statistical association (r^ = .1^) with board Influence, It is Inversely 
related to our measure of interest representation (-.^9), external constitu- 
ency orientation (-.37) » and conf 1 ictual decision style (-.12). For our 
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TABLE 3-2 



RELATIONSHIP FOR STATE BOARDS BETWEEN SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 
AND SELECTED MEASURES OF BOARD PERFORMANCE 



Selected Performance Measures 



Rho Coeffi c ients 



Interest Representation 



External Constituency Orientation 



-.37 



Confllctual Decision Style 



-.12 



Pol Icy-Making Influence 



ten state boards, It was the smaller bodies, not the larger ones, that tended 
to be perceived as being more representative and as experiencing greater con- 
flict. Such findings do not warrant, of course, positive assertions about 
cause and effect, yet they do challenge the usual presumption about the 
rel at lon«;h I p between the size of the board and its performance. 



State boards of education, like their local counterparts, do not have 
their own staffs. Consequently, the state board, having no Independent 
capacity to establish agendas, depends on the CSSO and other department 
personnel to perform this function. And it relies on these administrators 
for Information on the agenda Items. In our data we found that nearly half 
(kj per cent) of the board member interviewees identified no external source 
of Information on these Items. Of those who did cite an external source, 
most named either one of the state-level education Interest groups or local 
school official s.^ 

The fact that a lay governing board, state or local, is heavily depend- 
ent on Information selected and interpreted by its chief administrative 
officer and his staff, organized with regard to agenda priorities usually 
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established by them, Is pointed to by some commentators as contributing to 
the board's Inability to undertake a significant policy-making role. As 
one observer concluded, ''complex decisions are made on the basts of educa- 
tional realities as delineated by the very people whom the board is supposed 
to govern."^ One recommendation that logically flows from such a conclusion 
Is that boards should have their own staffs, staffs that would have the 
capability to assist board members In knowing what data they need to deal 
with a policy l^rsue and In analyzing the data they receive from the state 
department of education.^ 

In the normative literature on state boards It is rare to find a 
recommendation that Independent staffs be provided for these bodies. 
There are, however, exceptions. For Instance, a minority proposal included 
In the report made by the Citizens Commission on Basic Education in Pennsyl- 
vania called for the State Board of Education to have. 

Its own staff with particular competence in long-range planning. 
Interpretation of educational research, and evaluation of edu- 
cational programs. This staff should be kept small and should 
have no responsibility for administering programs established to 
carry out Board policies. Its principal function should be to 
assist the Board in policy determination through providing or 
securing assessments of the effects of various proposed policies 
which the Board is considering and to do research regarding 
emerging issues which the Board may wish to consider. 7 

The discrepancy between what the law stipulates to be the board's governing 

role and the reality of administrator influence in this process argues that 

consideration be given to independent board staffs. If the pendulum of 

pol Icy-making power, as our research suggests, has swung a long way toward 

the CSSO, then staffing for state boards might help redress the imbalance 

between professional expertise and public control o 

Critics raise many and formidable objections to staffing proposals like 

that put forward In the Pennsylvania report. Implementing such a proposal. 
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they contend, will lead to Increased operating costs, duplication of effort, 
communication "gaps" and mistrust between board and CSSO, unproductive con- 
flict with department administrators, and the staff offices* becoming "poli- 
tical tools" for board members. Those who oppose Independent board staffs 
point out that most state boards are authorized now to insist that relevant, 
balanced, and accurate information be furnished by state departments (In 
26 states the CSSO is appointed by and can be removed by the board). In 
their judgment, therefore, the appropriate remedy for a board that remains 
dissatisfied v^»ith the agenda or the information provided by the state de- 
partment is to replace its CSSO with a person who will be responsive to 
board requests. 

Board Member Service and Compensation 

Service on state boards is done on a part-time basis (most of our board 
member respondents estimated they spent at least four to six days per month 
on board work) and these officials receive little compensation (expenses 
plus, in some states, a modest per diem allowance).^ Part-time involve- 
ment is defended not only as being appropriate to the duties to be performed, 
but also as guarding against board members "meddling" in administration. 
"A full-time board," argues one CSSO, "simply cannot stay with policy making; 

It inevitably gets its fingers into every aspect of the administrative opera- 
q 

tion."-^ As for the absence of substantial compensation, this is justified 
on the grounds that financial inducements would attract board aspirants who 
are more concerned with monetary gain than devotion to public service. 

As we have shown, our data portray state board officials as an unusually 
successful group of Americans; most being affluent, well educated, and 
engaged in managerial or professional occupations. Obviously, many factors 
contribute to the demographic composition of state boards^ Yet among these 
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is the fact that board membership is largely uncompensated, a fact that en- 
courages persons who can pursue symbolic rewards like status and the satis- 
faction of service without paying much heed to financial costs, and that 
discourages capable low-income candidates from seeking state board office. 
Thus, it can be maintained that to attach attractive compensation to state 
board offices, while it may invite the candidacy of persons interested 
primarily in money, holds promise for expanding the social class member- 
ship of these bodies. True, compensation for board members, especially if 
made available on a per meeting basis, would probably increase their part- 
time service to this office and their interference in matters perceived as 
being administrative in nature. Such was the situation with the Los Angeles 
City School Board which as of 197Q was the highest paid in the country with 
a remuneration of $75 per meeting and a $750 per month maximum.'^ Nonethe- 
less, as a case study of this board also suggests, a greater time commitment 
on the part of the board members may lead to greater public involvement in 
education policy making. Indeed, some risk of board interference In admin- 
istration fnay be necessary to get more involvement of thic kind. 

Political Party Recruitment 

A constant theme in the writings on boards of education, and widely 
voiced uy participants in our regional conferences, is that schools and 
party affiliation do not mix; that there is no Republican or Democratic 
way to educate children. Nonpartisan recruitment, it is claimed, allows the 
best qualified people to seek office. And party considerations should not 
be permitted to get in the way of a rational assessment of the personal 
attributes and issue positions of candidates. The rebuttal, often advanced 
by political scientists, is that partisan recruitment, primarily through 
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the election mechanism, Is the best available device to pre-screen candidates, 
focus on the Issues, represent a broader public than interest groups, and 
make officeholders less vulnerable to personal attack J ^ 

Partisan affiliation Is a factor in state board member recruitment In 
a great majority of states. Where these officials are popularly elected it 
more often than not 1 s on a partisan ballot, and where they are appointed 
it Is by a partisan leader, the governor. Our data on the board recruit- 
ment process support two inferences: (l) political parties play a passive 
role in board elections, and do not perform most of the functions usually 
ascribed to them in this process, even in states employing a partisan 
ballot; (2) party leaders, as opposed to education interest group leaders, 
have more influence in board recruitment where these public officials are 
appointed than where they are elected. 

Three of the state boards we studied — Colorado, Michigan, and Texas — 
are elected on a partisan ballot and party identification seems to be 
crucial in influencing voter choice in these states^ Bridges, after in- 
vestigating 1970 voter patterns for both the state board and the governor's 
office in the three states, observed that, 

apparently, winning or losing the office of state school board 
is highly related to the performance of the candidate for 
governor from the same party; this phenomenon is consistent 
with a partisan explanation of voting behavior. 

Several of our board member interviewees expressed the same sentiment. In 

Michigan, in particular, board members often commented that they were merely 

"the tail-end of a partisan ticket" and thus that state board election results 

"had nothing to do with who is running or their qualifications." A board 

official in Colorado echoed this assessment, saying in reference to his own 

election that It was a "coat-tail thing — I shouldn't have won." 
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Although political parties endorse state board candidates in Colorado, 
Michigan, and Texas — and thereby provide the decisive cue for voters — they 
evidently do not do much else in the process by which board members reach 
office. When board member respondents in these states were queried about 
how they became interested in seeking that office, most (60 per cent) replied 
that it was their own idea; that they, in effect, were self-recruited. The 
others named various individuals and groups who had solicited their candi- 
dacy, the most frequently mentioned (by 35 per cent) being local school 
people (i. e., boards and superintendents). As for party involvement in 
campaigns, this was minimal according to state board respondents. Only 
two, both from Colorado, mentioned substantial financial support and none 
viewed the party as supplying workers for his or her campaign. 

If state boards rank low among the priorities of political parties — 
other than providing endorsements they do little to recruit or to elect 
these education officials — then who does become actively involved in state 
board campaigns? In the four elected board states we studied, the answer, 
for the most part, was "educators," particularly the state-level teacher 
organizations and "local school people." By way of contrast, political 
leaders were identified most frequently as being influential in the ap- 
pointive process for board members. 

We studied five appointed state boards — Massachusetts, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, and Tennessee. Only in Massachusetts is there a formal 
advisory committee that recommends state board nominees to the governor, 
the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (MACE). In the remaining 
four states the process of state board appointment is unstructured. Board 
member interviewees were asked to evaluate eight groups in terms of whether 
each was "very influential," "somewhat influential," or "not influential" in 
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recommend i ng board candidates to the governor. These assessments were then 
scored as follows: "very influential" - 3 points, "somewhat influential" - 
1 point, and "not influential" - 0 points. The average score for each group 
Is reported in Table 3-3. 

TABLE 3-3 



STATE BOARD MEMBER ASSESSMENT 


OF INFLUENCE 


OF DIFFERENT 


GROUPS 




IN NOMINATING STATE BOARD 


CANDIDATES 


TO THE 


GOVERNOR 










States 






Groups 


Mass. 


Mi nn. 


Gal if . 


Georq ia 


Tenn, 


Governor's Staff 


2.57 


3.00 


3.00 


.71 


2.50 


Party Leaders 


.]k 


2.60 


1 .50 


1 .00 


2.25 


Leg! slaters 


.71 


3.00 


.10 


1 .29 


.75 


Chief State School Officer 


.83 


.60 


1 .20 


.86 


1 .38 


Other SBE Members 


1.14 


M 


1.50 


A3 


.25 


State Teachers Association 


.33 


.20 


.20 


.29 


.63 


State Administrators Association 


.33 


M 


M 


.14 


.13 


Local School Boards 


.33 


M 


.30 


M 


.13 



Using the data contained in Table 3"3 and ranking the eight groups by 
their average influence score across the five states produces this ordering 
(average Influence score in parenthesis): 



Governor's Staff (2.36) 

Political Party Leaders (t.50) 

(Outside Legislature) 

Members of the Legislature (1.17) 

Chief State School Officers ( .97) 

Current SBE Members ( .7^) 

State Teachers Association ( .33) 

Loca ) Schoo) Boa rds ( . 32) 

State Administrators Assn. ( .28) 



As is clear from this rank order, state board members saw politicians, such 
as governors, party leaders, and legislators, as being much more influential 
in the appointment process than the various educator groups. These groups, 
on the face of it, have considerably less access to the recruitment process 
when state board members are chosen by the governor than when these office- 
holders must bid for support in elections. 

Before leaving the subject of state board characteristics we should 
O emphasize that in our data — whether board members are appointed or elected, 
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partisan or nonpartisan — the role played in state board recruitment by 
non-educator groups (e.g., labor, business, or civil rights groups) Is 
Insignificant. And none of the selection procedure creates much opportunity 
or much stimulus for broad public Involvement. Both Sroufe and Bridges, In 
explaining why the different selection methods produce similar results, stress 
the lack of saliency of the state board office for voters, political parties, 
governors, legislators, and Interest groups except for some comprised of 
schoolmen. ^ ^ 

Recently there have been signs of change as the pol I tical izatlon of 
education has affected even the apolitical character of state board recruit- 
ment. In some of the states we examined board elections have become more 
vigorously contested. And in a few others governors and their staffb have 
begun to scrutinize board member appointments with new care. Even so, for 
state boards to be widely perceived as important institutions in education 
policy-making — hence, for selection mechanisms to be efficacious in producing 
wel 1 -qual if led and representative board members — requires, we believe, that 
these bodies have more policy-making resources and more willingness to use 
these resources than exist at present, unless such a strengthening of both 
resources and intention takes place, state boards will continue to be marginal 
actors in the policy process, no matter whether the partisan or nonpartisan 
recruitment option Is employed. 

CSSO Characteristics 
Three characteristics of the position of chief state school officer 
will be discussed: (1) term of office, (2) legal requirements, and (3) 
salary. 

Term of Office 

In more than half the states CSSOs serve fixed terms of office. In the 
-remaining states chiefs hold their office at the pleasure of the governor 
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or the state board of education. The usual term for a CSSO, where a fixed 
term exists, is four years J ^ 

Two considerations, we think, are involved in deciding upon the term 
of office for a chief state school officer. First, does it encourage 
periodic evaluation of the chief's performance by the appointing official 
or the electorate. Although CSSOs who serve at the pleasure of a super- 
ordmate official have, in a formal sense, their jobs in constant jeopardy, 
this relationship may not be as likely to ensure a systematic performance 
evaluation as is a t ims-def 1 ni te arrangement. The second consideration 
importance is that the CSSO be given enough time to develop programs and to 
carry them out. A term appointment of about four years may be needed to 
meet this criterion. 

Requirements for Office 

Most states have established legal requirements for the position of 
chief state school officer. In our sample of 12 CSSOs, all the elected 
chiefs had to meet a residency requirement, whereas most of the appointed 
chiefs (63 per cent) had to have certain kinds of educational experience. 
A majority of both elected CSSOs (75 per cent) and appointed CSSOs (63 per 
cent) had to have professional training In education. The presence of such 
legally stipulated requirements contributes toward chief state school officers 
being recruited from within the states In which they serve and having a 
strong professional education background. Only one of our 12 chiefs was 
not an in-state choice. All but one had held a teaching or administrative 
position, usually both, in the public schools, and the lone exception had 
experience in higher education. 

Although these requirements may seem reasonable, It should be recognized 
that any legal requirement for an office limits the pool of potential 
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candidates. In the case of those for the CSSO many of the statutory con- 
straints do not seem highly relevant to the central tasks of that position, 
tasks that Involve playing an Important role In education policy making and 
managing a large public bureaucracy. While we only examined the policy- 
making role of the CSSO, our data suggest that every effort should be made 
to find persons who can exert appropriate Influence In both arenas where 
education policy is determined — the legislative arena as well as the edu- 
cation agency arena. For the state agency, professional expertise and some 
political skill is needed. But for legislators and governors, the necessary 
attributes must be posed in reverse order, political skill and professional 
expertise. These criteria appear to be more significant than place of 
residence or a particular pattern of experience. 

Salary 

Past studies of CSSO salaries found that they tended to be low when 

compared to other administrative positions In education with similar respon- 
1 6 

sibllities. And since In most states the salary of the chief ^ets the 
ceiling for the professional personnel In the education department, the 
lack of attractiveness of the CSSO's salary has broad and probably negative 
ramifications for agency recruitment. 

The average salary in 1972 for the 12 CSSOs In our sample was $31,927, 
ranging from $51,275 In New York to $21,000 In Wisconsin. We have no way 
of knowing just how much CSSOs should be paid, but one useful comparison 
fs possible. In 1969-70, Knezevlch collected comprehensive data on the 
salary of local school district superintendents. Since his data were 
obtained about two years earlier than the CSSO data, we have revised the 
district superintendent salary figures upward by 10 per cent In order to 
compare them with the CSSO salary figures. If we may assume that the 
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average salary for CSSOs ought to match that of district superintendents In 
the 112 largest districts of the country, then $33,000 (average salary in 
1969-70 plus upward adjustment of 10 per cent) seems a fair yardstick. By 
applying such a yardstick we found that only five of our 12 CSSOs had 
salaries equal to or exceeding that amount. And If applied to the 50 
states there were only 15 CSSOs above that amount In 1972. ' Hence, one 
might conclude, as have previous studies, that most chiefs are paid rather 
modest salaries relative to their duties and responsibilities. 

Scope of SEA Authority 

Three issues involving the scope of SEA authority seem to be of parti- 
cular concern in the 1970s: (1) the inclusion of higher education, (2) the 
inclusion of vocational education, and (3) the removal of teacher certifi- 
cation and preparation. 

Inclusion of Higher Education 

While the focus of the Educational Governance Project was on elementary 
and secondary education, the question of the relationship of the state edu- 
cation agency to higher education continues to be raised. Thus, as a part 
of the option having to do with the scope of the authority of the SEA, we 
suggest three possible positions. We have little research data bearing on 
these positions but we shall try to set forth the logic in each of them. 

The first possible answer to the inclusion of higher education as part 
of the jurisdiction of the SEA Is a negative one; leave higher education 
out. This position represents the practice found in ^6 of the 50 states. 
Moreover, in two of the three recent reorganizations described In Chapter I 
there was a deliberate attempt to separate the state governance of higher 
and K-12 education. Kansas created a board for higher education at the 
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same time that it created Its present state board of education. Illinois In 
the formation of Its first state board of education apparently felt that It 
should not disturb the board for higher education, an Instrumentality brought 
into existence about a decade earlier. 

Aside from prevailing practice, two arguments are frequently used for 
keeping the governance of higher education out of the SEA. The first of 
these is the question of time. Many people believe that when the state 
board of education is concerned with policy questions for both higher and 
K-12 education that lower education will get little attention. Since board 
members serve on a part-time basis, frequently with little or no compensa- 
tion, their agendas must be limited. Most board members are thought to 
attach greater prestige to colleges than they do to schools, therefore in 
any selection of agenda items higher education tends to be preferred to 
K-12 education. We found that this line of argument was used recently in 
Tennessee when jurisdiction for higher education was taken from the State 
Board of Education and a new board for higher education was created. Yet 
we should also note that in New York where the Board of Regents has respon- 
slblllty for both higher and lower education, there has been no move to 
divide its jurisdiction. 

One other condition apparently affects the time demands on board members. 
In New York the Board of Regents deals with major policy questions only and 
does not serve as the operating board for any of the colleges and univer- 
sities in the state. In 19^8 the Board of Trustees of the State University 
of New York was created to serve as the governing board for all of the state 
col leges. This action apparently relieved the Regents from the need to 
consider many operating questions and seemed to make their overall function 
more viable. The situation In Idaho Is quite another picture. The Board 
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of Regents of the University of Idaho actually serves as the operating board 
for four institutions of higher education as well as the state board for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Some persons in Idaho are convinced that 
the Board allocates most of its time and energy to higher education. 

A second argument for keeping the governance of higher and lower edu- 
cation separated is based on their distinctive traditions. In a number of 
respects the beliefs and practices applied to elementary and secondary 
schools vary significantly from those applied to colleges and universities. 
For instance, scho.vJs are subject to much state governance; a body of sta- 
tutory law provided by the legislature and a body of administrative regu- 
lations authorized by the state board of education. By way of contrast, 
colleges and particularly major universities, in most states, have been 
accorded great institutional autonomy. These differences also extend to 
the student bodies of the schools and colleges. Compulsory education laws 
apply to most of the students in the schools. The youngsters are made to 
attend and since they are not yet adults their hours at school are well 
regulated. College students, on the other hand, are in attendance by 
choice, their daily schedules are flexible, and more and more institutions 
do not control their personal lives. Even the financial support of these 
two institutions differs appreciably. Schools are almost completely sup- 
ported by local and state tax revenues, but colleges may supplement their 
state appropriations with student fees, foundation and federal government 
grants, and private gifts. In short, the traditions surrounding schools 
and colleges do differ and may pose problems for any agency with a penchant 
for standardization. The recognition of these differences appears to have 
influenced the development of Wayne State University, once a teachers college 
under the jurisdiction of the Detroit Board of Education; and the establishment 
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of a separate Junior College District in Chicago, once under the juris- 
diction of the Chicago Board of Education. 

Although time limitations of board members and differential traditions 
for higher and K-i2 education seem to argue for keeping higher education 
out of the SEA, these arguments, as we indicated, have not prevailed in New 
York and Idaho. Nor has separation of governance for higher and K-12 edu- 
cation been acceptable to Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. In the latter two 
states the state education agency has been reorganized recently and in both 
Instances the new agency has jurisdfctfon over higher and K-12 education. 
In Pennsylvania the consolidation was part of the reorganization which 
created the Secretary of Education, discussed in Chapter M. In Rhode Island 
the focus was on the creation of a Board of Regents with broad powers and 
with a statutory mandate to organize into three "sub-boards*': one for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, a second for post-secondary education, and 

a third for "special populations and types" such as the handicapped and the 

20 

use of the electronic media. 

There appear to be educational, managerial, and political arguments for 
placing both higher education and K-12 education under the jurisdiction of 
a single state education agency. The ^educat iona 1 arguments suggest that 
there is no sharp break between lower and higher education, hence the formal 
policy-making structure should not be divided. There is much to be said for 
this position. In terms of academic programs, the argument goes, there 
should be articulation between secondary and higher education. And, articu- 
lation arrangements should remain flexible so that such programs as advanced 
placement which affect both schools and colleges can be easily adjusted. 
In terms of vocational, adult, or continuing education there should be ways 
of reducing unnecessary overlap between schools and colleges. The case for 
a single state agency in education is even more persuasive when it is 
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recognized that education goes on in many settings in addition to tradi- 
tional schools and colleges. The comprehensive state education agency in 
New York has apparently been more successful than most state agencies in 
recognizing the non-trad it lonal ways of learning as exemplified in the 
high school equivalency diploma and the external college degree program. 
Presumably, policy for the total education program can be more easily and 
appropriately coordinated by one agency than by multiple agencies. 

The managerial argument stresses the efficiency of a single agency 
approach to all of education. The argument suggests that one agency can 
eliminate costly and unneeded duplications which often characterize programs 
developed by two agencies. Again, much of this duplication may characterize 
programs in vocational and continuing education. For instance, some high 
schools and community colleges in the same community offer programs with 
little regard for possible overlap. 

The political argument for a single education agency seems to be an 
extension of the marragerial argument but it also grows out of the movement 
to rationalize state government, particularly to lodge more power and respon- 
sibility with the governor. At least partial application of this concept 
was described in Chapter I in the case of Maine. An attempt was made to 
place scores of state agencies in ten or twelve departments, each headed 
by a commissioner appointed by and responsible to the governor. In such 
an arrangement the governor, and presumably the legislature, would prefer 
to deal with broad categories of functions such as welfare, natural 
resources, and education. In the case of education a comprehensive defi- 
nition to include all kinds of programs and institutions and under the 
direction of a single state education agency Is sought. 
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To this point we have dealt with two options: exclusion or Inclusion 

of higher education from the jurisdiction of the state education agency. 

There Is a third possibility which Includes some features of both of the 

above plans. We refer to what has sometimes been called the education super 
21 

board. Such a plan could be superimposed upon agencies already In exis- 
tence for lower and higher education. Thus, In most of the states where 
separate state agencies for elementary and secondary and for higher education 
already exist (at least 26 states), both agencies might be required to 
report to the super board. Such an arrangement would seem to remove some 
of the policy-making responsibilities from the state board of education and 
the state board for higher education and place these responsibilities with 
the super board. The subordinate boards would be cast more in the role 
of operating or implementing boards. Though this arrangement might promote 
coordination of educational programs, it obviously raises the question of how 
many layers of government are needed. 

As the super board concept i-s examined it may be that political leaders 
will opt for a super office in place of a board. In a sense, the develop- 
ment of the office of secretary of education in four states, noted ?n 
Chapter II, is a move toward such an office without the encumbrance of a super 
board. Since a super officer or secretary of education is a creature of the 
.governor, the whole question of how much power to place In the governor's 
office Is raised once again. 

The options represented by the discussion above are in essence simple 
ones. Should there be one state education agency with jurisdiction over 
both lower and higher education? Or, should there be two state education 
agencies, one for lower education and one for higher education? Or, assuming 
two agencies, as is now the case in a majority of the states, should a super 
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board for education be created? If a state chooses the first option, it 
does appear desirable to create some kind of Unking mechanism between the 
two agencies to give specific attention to coordination problems. As an 
example, in the recent reorganization in Illinois such a mechanism was 
created. The statutes require the establishment of a standing Joint Education 
Committee to be composed of three members appointed by the State Board of 
Education and three members appointed by the State Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. The Committee is charged with developing policy on matters of mutual 
concern to both boards. The Committee is to meet at least quarterly and to 
report annually its findings and recommendations to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the State Board for Higher Education, and the General Assembly. 

Inclusion of Vocational Education 

Another option having to do Wfth the scope of authority of the SEA 
involves the question of where to place responsibility for vocational edu- 
cation. In 44 states vocational education is under the direction of the 
general SEA, while in six states a special board and staff have been created 
for vocational education. Historically, a state board for vocational edu- 
cation came at the behest of the federal government when the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed by the Congress in 1917. At that time most states decided 
to make the state board of education also serve as the state board for 
vocational education. Some states had no state board of education, notably 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and other states apparently found their state 
boards unsuited for this new responsibility, hence special boards were 
created. Some of them persist to this day. 

In 1917 there was another condition which provided some argument for 
a special board. Most high schools were still selective in terms of the 
academic ability of students and tended to stress preparation for college 
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much more than preparation for work. Political leaders sometimes responded 
to the beliefs of persons In business, labor, and agriculture that school 
people, whether lay or professional, had little capacity to look at the 
nature of vocational training. 

In the half century since that time there have been a number of changes. 
High schools now enroll nearly all youth. For many school people the high 
school must now concern Itself with both preparation for work as well as 
preparation for living. While some students may choose to emphasize the 
academic and others the vocational, most youth ]k to 18 years of age need 
to give some time to each. These developments have not satisfied some who 
see vocational education as quite distinctive and often shortchanged by 
general educators* We suspect, however, that there is little evidence that 
the regular state agency has discriminated against the vocational educa- 
t ion program. 

Teacher Preparation and Certification 

A critical policy-making area that for many years has been delegated 
to the state education agency Is teacher preparation and certification. All 
11 of the state boards studied by Schweickhard In the mid-1960s were empowered 
to set general requirements for elementary and secondary teachers and had 
the authority to issue, renew, and revoke certificates.^^ While state 
boards were authorized to determine policy in the area, nearly all states had 
created advisory councils on teacher preparation and certification. Most 
were extra-legal --that is, they were established by state boards using their 
implied power— or were voluntary. Eleven, however, had been created by 
statute. Generally speaking, the composition of these advisory councils 
included representatives from teacher and administrator organizations along 
with spokesmen from the teacher training units of colleges and universities. ^ 

O 
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With the emergence of "teacher power" as a significant new reality in 
State education politics, traditional arrangements for policy making in the 
certification area have been vigorously challenged in several states. At 
the time of our study the issue was particularly salient in Minnesota. 
(In California a commission to administer teacher certification had been 
established in 1970.) As set up by the legislature, the Minnesota Teacher 
Standards and Certification Commission has fifteen members: four elementary 
teachers; four secondary teachers; three higher education representatives; 
one school administrator; two members representing the public; and one 
person having the responsibility of a counselor, vocational teacher, school 
nurse, remedial reading teacher, speech therapist, librarian, or psycholo- 
gist. The Commission members are appointed by the Governor for four-year 
terms. Except for the college members and the public representatives, all 
persons on the Commission have to be certificated and have five years 
teaching experience in Minnesota, including the two years immediately pre- 
ceding their appointment. 

The new law authorizes the Teacher Standards and Certification Commis- 
sion to: (1) "develop and create criteria, rules, and regulations for the 
certification of public school teachers and interns;" (2) "from time to 
t ime. . . revi se or supplement the criteria for certification of public school 
teachers;" and (3) "establish criteria for the approval of teacher education 
programs." But these empowerments to formulate policy are all qualified by 
the phrase, "subject to approval by the State Board." If the State Board 
vetoes a Commission proposal, the Board has to give "written notice of such 
disapproval within 120 days after the receipt of the proposal, including 
its reasons." 

The Commi ss ion--" subject to criteria, rules, and regulations approved 
by the State Board of Education" — is accorded the exclusive right to issue 
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all teaching certificates and the corresponding right to revoke them for 
any one of the five causes specified in the law. There is no provision for 
teachers to appeal a Commission decision to the State Board. Aside from the 
usual recourse to the courts, the Commission is vested with authority to 
certify teachers^ This power with regard to school superintendents and 
principals is retained by the State Board. 

Although the Teacher Standards and Certification Commission in Minnesota 
does possess considerably more legal power than the customary advisory council, 
having as it does the statutory authority to initiate and to formulate policy, 
final authorization remains a prerogative of the State Board of Education. 
Apparently, this limitation is not found in Oregon. In that state the 
legislature, in 1973, gave to an already established Teacher Standards and 
Practices Commission extensive legal control over the preparation and licen- 
sure of teachers.'' Thus, it appears that there are three basic options for 
state-level governance of the teaching profession: (1) it can continue to 
be delegated to the SEA, this agency assisted by an advisory council repre- 
senting different segments of the profession and the teachers training insti- 
tutions; (2) iresponsibi 1 i ty for certain policy-making and/or administrative 
functions can be formally vested in a special commission or board on which 
educators are heavily represented, but with the power of final approval being 
retained by the SEA; (3) a fully independent commission can be created by 
statute to exercise legal jurisdiction over the preparation and licensure 
of teachers. Even in the last, of course, ultimate authority rests with 
the state legislature, for it can modify or repeal the law establishing the 
commission. 

Several reasons are advanced for removing, in part or in whole, control 
of the teaching profession from the state education agency. First, there is 

'»But it should be noted that the Oregon Board of Education appoints the 
O Commission members and can remove them "for cause*' following a hearing. And 
J(^the Oregon Board can "request", after a review and a hearing, that a Commission 
laaarule or standard be set aside or amended as not In the public interest. 
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the contention that teachers "are best equipped to make expert judgments" on 
entry into, continuation in, and exit from the profession and that they have 
the most interest, being professionals themselves, in developing high stan- 
dards of preparation and practice. Second, It is argued that only if 
teachers control their profession can they legitimately be held accountable 
for performance by the public. As expressed by the Oregon Superintendent of 
Publ ic Instruction: 

If education is to become a profession, its members must 
assume responsibility for their actions and for the results they 
achieve. If we expect the profession to clean its own house, 
the profession must have the tools to do the job.^^ 

Finally, it is contended that having the teaching profession govern itself 
is not incompatible with the public control of education. "There need not 
be a fear," to quote a leader of the Minnesota Education Association, "that 
delegation of such responsibility would cause the public to lose control. T 
delegate a right is not to relinquish it, but only to fix responsibilities.. 

Critics of the movement to divest SEAs of their traditional authority 
for certification maintain that the establishment of independent governing 
commissions would only fragment further the state education policy system, 
a system that is presently beset by a lack of comprehensive planning, arti- 
culation among state services, and efficient allocation of resources. Of 
even greater concern is the prospect of educators extending their influence 
over state policy makinj^ for the public schools. Such influence, in the 
view of many observers, is already excessive compared with that of other 
groups. And the formation of educator-dominated teacher standards and cer- 
tification commissions is seen as accelerating the erosion of public control 
of education. As for the contention that professionals should make the deci 
sJons regarding the membership and standards of their profession, opponents 



stress that teachers, unlike most doctors and lawvers, are public employees; 
and the militancy of organized teachers is interpreted, in the words of one 
critic, as performing basically a "self-serving guild function." 

Whether delegating to educators authority to govern their profession 
can be made compatible with effective public control of the schools, as 
advocates claim but opponents deny, is the fundamental question, one that 
can be answered only by examining operating examples of the different options. 
At the time of this writing, only a few states have established commissions 
and they have done so just recently. Therefore, we have no evidence on 
certification policy making as undertaken by an independent commission com- 
pared with the process when undertaken by a state education agency. What 
we have been able to do here is to note the emergence of the Issue as a 
vital one in educational governance, set forth what appear to be the major 
structural options, and present some of the contending arguments, 

SEA-General Governance Linkages 

In every state education is under the jurisdiction of a special struc- 
ture of governance, a structure that Is Independent to at least some degree 
of general state governance arrangements^ Put differently, in no state at 
present is education treated as just another executive department. Events 
of the past decade, however, have challenged this status and have prompted 
a concern for linkages between education and general governance institu- 
tions. One such event has been the development of state planning agencies. 

SEA-State Planning Agency Liaison 

In I960, there was no formal organization for statewide planning In 31 
of the states. By the end of the decade this number had been reduced to 
four. ^5 Combining technical capability with, In most cases, ready access 
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to the governor, the state planning agency is in a position to formulate com- 
prehensive plans to use state resources, including education, to realize 
state goals. Jennings' argument for increased liaison between this agency 
and the one that engages in planning in educat ion--the SEA--is persuasive: 

Planners have a good deal in common and the sharing of ideas 
is beneficial to those who plan for education and those who plan 
in education. It would seem to be a logical kind of activity 
through which educators might expand their cooperative relation- 
ships. The advantages of working with the state planning agency 
are prior exploration of joint tasks to be performed, specifica- 
tions of resources to be provided, and sanctioning of arrange- 
ments with an approved plan.... In addition, it is suggested that 
this liaison would provide an excellent conduit for the continual 
readjustment of planning to political considerations. 

30 

Linkages with Governor and Legislature Leaders 

While liaison for the purpose of improving planning had the approval 
of most of our regional conference participants, and we think that state 
departments have little choice but to move in this direction, proposals 
to create formal linkages between the SEA and elected state officeholders 
evoked much disagreement. The option here is whether a new structure should 
be established to link the state board and CSSO with the governor and 
legislature. Watson, among others, has strongly argued for such a linkage 
as an appropriate response to the pol itical ization of state education policy 
making. Indeed, he indicates that the state board might consist of "repre- 
sentatives of the legislative and executive branches, additional prominent 
citizens, and nominees of professional organizations."^^ This arrangement 
is seen as not only facilitating "communication flow across what have become 
internal boundaries," but also giving the state board both the status and 
political power to be an effective policy-making actor. A few conference 
participants also were attracted to this approach, proclaiming it to be the 
"real ity model -" 
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These are a number of objections to using the state board itself as 
the linkage mechantsm: (1) It would be extraordinarily cumbersome in com- 
position and hard to implement; (2) It would encourage "unproductive conflict 
for the reason that it is extremely difficult to pinpoint responsibility or 
accountability:" (3) It is unlikely that elected political leaders would 
give adequate time to board work, thus leaving control on most issues with 
educator groups and agency administrators; and (4) It is being abandoned 
by the only state — Illinois with its School Problems Commission—that has 
tried the approach. These objections were cogent enough to us that we did 
not include a linkage state board structure among our basic models. Still, 
we are convinced that the problem of linkage with general governance insti- 
tutions is a serious one for SEAs, a conviction that is supported by our 
data which show that most state boards and many CSSOs lacked forums for 
sustained and productive interaction with governors and legislative leaders. 

One linkage option that seems worthy of consideration is suggested by 
Sroufe. He proposes the establishment of a Governor's Council for Educa- 
tion. Its membership would include the president of the state board, the 
CSSO, the chairmen of the House and Senate education committees, and the 
chairmen of the relevant appropriations committees. The Council would be 
advisory to the governor and its primary function would be to bring together 
the central actors to consider the education needs and resources of the 
state. It Is Sroufe' s hope that: 

*...the Governor's Council would secure for education, in some 
measure, the benefits of a close working relationship with the 
governor. At least, the Council would provide a legitimate and 
appropriate forum for the education interests of the state^ as 
represented by the board and the chief state school officeij to 
be presented to the governor and chief legislative leaders. 32 

Barring the adoption of a fully centralized model for state-level educational 

governance. It may be that Sroufe's proposed council, or some variation of It, 
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IS necessary for an effective linkage between education and politics in most 
states. 



S umma ry 



The questions underlying the various options that have been discussed 
in this chapter, and that we think should be of concern to those who seek 
to design state education governance structures, can be summarized as follows 

1. How long should the term of office be for a state board member? 
How many members should there be on a state board? Should these 
bodies have their own independent staffs? Or, should they rely 
principally on state departments of education? How much time 
should state board members devote to their duties and what 
compensation should they receive? Should state board recruit- 
ment be partisan or nonpartisan? 

2. Should CSSOs serve at the pleasure of an appointing official or 
should they serve fixed terms? If a fixed term, how long should 
it be? Should there be any professional or residence require- 
ment for the position of CSSO? What salary should be paid to 
the CSSO? 

3. Should higher education be included under the jurisdiction of 
the SEA? Or, should it have \tij own governing board? Or, should 
there be a super board over both higher and lower education? 
Should vocational education be included under the jurisdiction 

of the SEAs or should it have its own governance structure? 
Should control over teacher preparation and certification remain 
a prerogative of the SEA or should it be vested, in whole or in 
part, in an independent commission? 

k. Should liaison be established between the SEA and the state plan- 
ning agency? Should a formal structure be established to link 
the state board and CSSO with the governor and legislative leaders? 

But, to repeat, while these questions must be answered in creating a state 

structure for education, they are not the crucial ones in deciding upon a 

basic governance model. The more fundamental considerations, as we said 

in Chapter 11, are the amount of discretionary authority to make education 

policy that is delegated to the SEA and the selection methods that are used 

for the state board and CSSO. In the last chapter of this report we will 
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draw upon all the different variables to explicate the three models that, 
in our estimation, constitute the most useful points of departure for 
citizens who are thinking about changes in their state education governance 
system. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PREFERENCES WITH REGARD TO ALTERNATIVE GOVERNANCE STRUCTURES'*' 

As one of several approaches to the development of alternative models 
for the state governance of education, it seemed desirable to ascertain the 
preferences of informed persons regarding this matter. Thus, in 1973 a survey 
was conducted to determine the distribution of preferences regarding alterna- 
tive ways In which the formal policy-making structure of state governance of 
education might be organized. Eight alternative structures, outlined in 
Figure I, were presented to respondents for their evaluation. In addition, 
respondents were asked their opinion regarding individual components of the 
structure of educational governance, using the questions listed in Appendix 
B. Results of the survey, together with an analysis of factors associated 
with respondents' choices, are presented in this chapter. 

The survey was conducted among persons attending selected meetings of 
national organizations concerned with educational governance, and participants 
in a series of regional meetings organized by the Educational Governance Pro- 
ject as fol lows: 



Respondents 



1. Staff Meetings of the United States Office of 
Education, held in February, 1973 



15 



2. Annual Meetings held in Summer, 1973 of: 



Education Commission of the States 

State Directors of School Board Associations 

National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 



115 
2k 
66 



3. Regional Meetings organized by the Educational 
Governance Project, Fall, 1973 5n: 



New York 
At lanta 



Denver 
Chicago 



^7 
66 

51 
55 



"This chapter was prepared by David W. O'Shea. 
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Respondents 



k. Participants In above meetings who returned 
questionnaires by mall 



26 



TOTAL 



465 



While limiting respondents to conferees at a highly selective series of 
meetings leaves problematic the general izabi 1 ity of the findings, it Is not 
unreasonable to assume that the meetings utilized drew together a represen- 
tative cross-section of opinion leaders in state educational affairs. Support 
for this assumption is provided by the fact that the distribution of responses 
from the 205 persons attending annual meetings of their organizations in the 
summer of 1973 paralleled rather closely the responses from the 219 who 
attended later regional meetings organized by the Educational Governance 
Project. Selected comparisons are presented in Appendix A. Stability of 
responses between these two sets of meetings points to the existence of 
established opinions on the topics raised, and also to the reliability of the 
survey instrument in ascertaining those opinions. 

Two areas of concern shaped the content of the survey questionnaire. Of 
prime interest was the problem of determining the distribution of preferences 
among persons involved with state government with regard to alternative 
models for the formal policy-making structure of state educational agencies. 
Secondarily, preferences were sought regarding the components or characteris- 
tics of the state board of education and relationships between the board and 
other areas of state government. Similarly, preferences were also sought 
with regard to selected components or characteristics of the office of chief 
state school officer and relationships between this position and other divi- 
sions of state government. Finally, the questionnaire elicited responses 
regarding another set of components — the extent to which the state education 
agency should be allowed policy-making authority over ten separate areas of 
^-iucational activity, and higher education. 
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The Alternative Models 

The eight alternative models presented to respondents are displayed In 
Figure I. Above each model Is a brief description of Its dominant charac- 
teristics. Respondents were asked to view these models and then, taking each 
in turn, to indicate whether (a) they personally found it acceptable or not 
and (b) whether they thought it acceptable politically In their own state. 
Having evaluated each of the models, respondents were then asked to choose 
from among all eight: 

1. The model most closely approximating the existing structure of 
educational governance in their own state. 

2. The one model preferred personally by the respondent. 

3. The model most acceptable politically in the respondent's state. 
The most important findings of the survey are reflected In the data presented 
In column 3 of Table 4-1. 

TABLE 4-1 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO Q.UESTIONS REGARDING EIGHT ALTERNATIVE MODELS 
OF THE POLICY-MAKING STRUCTURE OF STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Model 


Model which Respondents 


Model Preferred 


Model Most Likely 


Number 


Judged to be Closest to 


by Respondents 


to be Pol itical ly 




their State's Structure 




Acceptable 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




1 


4.8% 




k.3% 


2 


9.9 


6.3 


7.8 


3 


27.9 


28.5 


2k. 3 


k 


Zk,8 


k.e 


18.1 


5 


7.7 


23.8 


15.2 


6 


0.7 


6.5 


2. if 


7 


19.0 


21.8 


20.9 


8 


5.3 


k.Z 


e.k 


N 


k\e.o 


k32.0 


k2\.0 



The Preferred Models 

The data in Table 4-1 show that when respondents were asked to select the 
one model which they preferred personally, most choices were distributed among 
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three alternatives; Models 3, 5, and 7- Further, as Indicated by comparing 
data In columns 2 and 3 of Table ^-1, though Model k approximates the existing 
structure In the home states of about one- fourth of the respondents, it 
attracted little support. This discrepancy between an existing and pre- 
ferred structure points to dissatisfaction among educational leaders In some 
states with regard to educational governance, a topic pursued later in this 
report . 

The pattern of preferences evident in Table relates to specific 
characteristics of the alternative models. For example, the attractive feature 
of Model 3 's the fact that the board, appointed by the governor, has the pre- 
t;ogative of naming Its own chief state school officer. Models 1 and 2 lack 
this possibility, each having a CSSO appointed by the governor, a feature 
found generally unacceptable. Unacceptable also Is the option of an elected 
CSSO, as indicated by the small proportion expressing preference for Model 
Apparently most respondents feel that state boards should have unambiguous 
authority, whether elected or appointed, and that the structure of educational 
governance should not allow the state board's chief executive an Independent 
base of power from which he might challenge board decisions, rather than 
implement them. 

Model 5» the second to receive substantial support as being the personal 
preference of respondents, parallels Model 3 in having an appointed board 
which. In turn, appoints the CSSO. However, differentiating this structure 
from Model 3 Is the fact that Input to the process of board selection Is 
broadened to include both legislators and leading citizens. Clearly this 
broadening of participation in board selection is approved by many respondents. 

Model 6, which attracted little support. Is differentiated from Model 5 
only by the composition of the nominating committee. In Model 6, committee 
membership would be restricted to representatives of educational organizations. 
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al lowing professional domination of the selection of state boards, an option 
which has little attraction for respondents. Response to Model 7 reflects 
the presence of strong, though minority, sentiment for state boards elected 
on a non-partisan basis. Model 8 Is differentiated from Model 7 in allowing 
for partisan election of the state board, an option drawing little support. 

In general, therefore, Models 3» 5, and 7» are the ones most favored. 
However, among these three, and especially between Models 3 and 5 on the one 
hand and Model 7 on the other, there are major differentiating characteristics. 
Given these differences, the question arises as to whether each model may be 
drawing support from distinctive, and different, groups among the persons com- 
pleting the questionnaires, a possibility explored next. 

Differential Support for Alternative Models 

The existence of distinctive patterns of support for alternative models 
receives confirmation from the pattern of Intercorrelat Ions among respondents' 
choices, shown In Table While data in Table ^-1 are derived from 

respondents' selection of one model from among all eight, correlations in 
Table are generated by respondents appraisal of models separately. 
Respondents were given the option of checking each as very acceptable, accep- 
table, unacceptable, or very unacceptable. 

One fact which becomes apparent from the pattern of I ntercorrelat ions in 
Table 4-2 Is presence of division between persons favoring appointed as com- 
pared with elected state boards, reflected In the negative correlations 
between Model 7» incorporating non-partisan election, and Models 1, 2, and 
3, those most unambiguously appointive in terms of state boards. 

The substantively interesting relationships, of course, are those between 
Models 3, 5, and 7; the only ones to receive a majority of favorable choices 
from respondents, as shown in Part 11 of Appendix B. While Models 3 and 7 
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TABLE 4-2 

INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG RESPONDENTS* PREFERENCES FOR EACH OF EIGHT 
ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF THE STRUCTURE OF STATE GOVERNANCE OF EDUCATION^ 



Model 1 2 3 4 5.6 7 8 

1 0.72 0.16 0.16 0.16 -0.17 

2 0.16 'A- -0.28 

3 0.2k 'A- -0.20 'V 

4 0.14^ V. 0.16 

5 ,,,,,, 

6 '"^ 0.18 

7 0.42 
8 



^Correlations omitted did not reach 0.01 level. In fact, all but one of 
those shown were signrffcant at the 0.001 level; all N's greater than 400. 

^Significant at 0.002 level. 

generate one of the strongest negative associations in Table 4-2, reflecting 
a tendency for persons choosing the one to reject the other. Models 3 and 5 
are linked positively, indicating that the same respondents were likely to 
opt for both. 

Apart from the interrelationships among the three most favored models, 
two other correlations are worth noting; those between Models 1 and 2, and 
between Models 7 and 8. The former correlation, 0.72, fs by far the highest 
between any pair of models, though its importance is in doubt. As shown by 
data in Table 4-3, the correlation reflects the fact that a high proportion 
of persons finding Model 1 acceptable also opt for Model 2. However, the 
actual number of persons accepting either model is relatively small. The 
great majority of respondents rejected both. 
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TABLE if-3 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES REGARDING ACCEPTABILITY OF MODELS \ AND 2^ 



MODEL 1 




MODEL 2 




TOTAL 




Acceptable 




Unacceptable 




Acceptable 


67 






113 


Unacceptable 


18 




292 


310 


TOTAL 


85 




338 


k23 



^Acceptable combines questionnaire items "very acceptable" and "accepta- 
ble"; unacceptable similarly combines "very unacceptable" and "unacceptable." 



The next highest correlation, 0.42, is found between Models 7 and 8 both 
of which incorporate an elected state board. The actual distribution of 
responses to both models is displayed in Table 4. 

TABLE k-k 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES REGARDING ACCEPTABILITY OF MODELS 7 and 8^ 



MODEL 7 




MODEL 8 




TOTAL 




Acceptabl e 




Unacceptabl e 




Acceptabl e 






]kO 


2]k 


Unacceptabl e 


18 




190 


208 


TOTAL 


92 




330 


k22 



^See footnote under Table 4-3. 



Again, the importance of the association between Models 7 and 8 is limited 
by the fact that relatively few respondents actually found the latter accep- 
table, though of those who did, most opted also for Model 7, generating the 
positive correlation. 

In summary, therefore, the pattern of responses displayed in Table 4-2 
confirms that respondents tend to separate into distinctive groups with regard 
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to preferences for alternative models of educational governance. The main 
distinction lies between those persons opting for models characterized by 
appointed versus elected state boards, with a majority opting for appoint- 
ment, either exclusively by the governor (Model 3) or by the governor with 
added input from legislators and prominent citizens (Model 5). Further in- 
sight into these differential sources of support is gained by exploring the 
background characteristics of respondents favoring the alternative models. 

Background of Respondents 

When responses were analyzed In relation to background characteristics 
of persons completing the questionnaire, most proved to be unrelated to pre- 
ferences. Among such background factors were occupation, state of residence, 
experience as a professional educator, and type of area in which respondents 
resided; whether rural, suburban, or urban. One characteristic, though, did 
emerge as influential; current position in state or local government, a 
factor closely related to whether respondents were politicians or not. The 
relevant data are displayed In Table ^-5 showing the distribution of choices 
between the three most preferred models, 3» 5, and 7i by respondents' current 
position in state and local government. 

Data presented in Table 4-5 show that educational governance based upon 
appointed boards, exemplified by Models 3 and 5, attracts majority support 
from persons in each of the three current position categories. However, 
among these categories, state level politicians expressed strongest support 
for the two appointive models and, conversely, gave relatively weak endorse- 
ment to Model 7» a structure characterized by an elected board. 

These differential orientations to the recruitment of state board members 
are confirmed by data presented later. In Table if-11, showing the pattern of 
response to the first question In the survey Instrument. Instead of seeking 
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TABLE k-S 

DISTRIBUTION OF MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE CHOICES BETWEEN THE THREE MOST PREFERRED 
MODELS BY RESPONDENT'S CURRENT POSITION IN STATL OR LOC/^L GOVERNMENT 



Current Position in 

^t'rsi'o r^f 1 r\/-a 1 
OLdLC or LOCa 1 




Mode 1 Numbe r 




o A, i_ _ _ 
Other 




Government 


3 


5 


7 


Mode 1 s 


N 


Governor's Office, 
LegisidLor, or 
Legislative Aide 


32.9% 


26 . 0% 


8.2% 


32.9% 


73 


CSSO, State Board 
Member, or State 
Oepa rtment Emp 1 oyee 


27.1 


27. 1 


25. k 


20. k 


59 


Other State Employee, 
or Local Board of 
Education Members 


3^.9 


20.9 


2k. k 


19.8 


86 


None of the Above, 
and No Response 


2k. 8 


23. k 


2k. 3 


27.5 


214 



preferences among alternative models, this question asked whether respondents 
preferred an elected or appointed state board, presenting three alternative 
modes of appointment, and three types of election. Again, respondents hold- 
ing political office in state government showed strongest approval of appoint- 
ment, 82 per cent opting for this procedure compared to 62 per cent of 
respondents in the other two current position categories. Attractiveness of 
gubernatorial appointment among all respondents may be due to the fact that, 
whatever its defects, it is seen as maximizing the probability of a good 
working relationship between the state board and the chief executive. 
Among persons holding current positions in state government, strong support 
for appointive boards reflects respondents' feelings that they should be in 
direct control of appointments to key positions in educational governance, 
a service for which they are ultimately responsible in any case. Respondents 
In the category of current position in state government included the four 
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state governors who returned questionnaires, ]k persons employed in governors' 
offices, and 56 members of state legislatures. 

Influence of Existing Governance Structures 

WInle respondents' current position in state government, and their atti- 
tude regarding elected versus appointed state boards, both influence their 
choice of preferred model, another potential source of influence upon choice 
IS the existing structure of educational governance in respondents' states. 
People may prefer what they are used to. Actually what the data reveal Is 
that while there is a positive association between existing and preferred 
models. It Is not substantial. What is strong, by contrast, is the associa- 
tion between existing models and those judged to be politically possible in 
each state. 

The correlation between respondents* choice of model as approximating 
the existing structure in their state, and their preferred models, is 0.29, 
as measured by Gamma. ^ While positive, this degree of association is not 
sufficient to give one much confidence in existing models as a basis for 
predicting those that are preferred. 

By contrast, the association between respondents designation of the 

model which approximates existing state structure and the model they judge 

2 

most politically possible is 0.60. Clearly, existing structures are a 
relatively good basis for predicting respondents estimates of what is poli- 
tically possible. These findings suggest that while a majority of respon- 
dents assume that the structure of educational governance In their state is, 
in fact, the one most likely to be possible politically, only a minority 
find their existing model to be the one they prefer, a conclusion which 
bears upon the question of levels of satisfaction with existing governmental 
arrangements, a topic discussed later. 
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To explore the actual pattern of relationships between existing and 
preferred nodels data were examined in the form presented in Table 4-6. 

TABLE kS 



PROPORTION OF PERSONS SELECTING AS THEIR ONE PREFERRED MODEL THE SAME 
MODEL THEY CITE AS APPROXIMATING THE EXISTING STRUCTURE IN THEIR 
STATE, AND PROPORTIONS SELECTING MODELS 3, 5, AND 7 



Existing 
Model 1 


2 


3 


Preferred Model 

k 5 e 


1 8 


N 


1 20.07o 




25.0% 




15.0% 


20.0% 


20 


2 


20.5 


30.8 




23. 1 


17.9 


39 


3 




kS. 1 




21.9 


10.5 


\\h 


k 




23.8 


9.9 


17.8 


27.7 


101 


5 




6.6 




61.3 


9.7 


31 


6 




0.0 




66.7 33.3 


0.0 


3 


7 




7.9 




21.1 


i+6.1 


76 


8 




^5.5 




13.6 


h.S 13.6 


22 


Per Cent 
Preferring 
Each Model 














k.k 


6.7 


28.3 


k.k 


23.k e.k 


22.2 3.9 


i+06 



It rs evident from the data in Table 4-6 that two factors result In the 
degree of association between existing and preferred models being relatively 
low. One Is that while the three most popular Models 3» 5, and 7» were 
strongly preferred by respondents from states m which these same models 
approximate existing structures, only in one case, that of Model 5, did more 
than 50 per cent of the persons citing this as their existing structure pro- 
ceed also to choose it as their single most preferred structure. Model 3 
received 49 per cent of the choices of those for whom it is the existing 
model; Model 7 received 46 per cent. 
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The other factor reducing the degree of association between existing 
and preferred models is that respondents from states which do not use struc- 
tures approximating Models 3. 5, and 7 distribute more than half t!ieir pre- 
ference choices among these three models anyway, tendfng to reject therr 
existing state structures. 

As with Table 4-1, data in Table 4-6 again show Model 4, characterized by 
an elected CSSO, as the structure most obviously rejected. While cited by 
101 respondents as the model approximating the existing structure in their 
state, only 9.9 per cent checked Model k as their personally preferred struc- 
ture. The great majority distributed their choices between Models 3, 5, and 7 

In contrast to the pattern of relationships between existing and pre- 
ferred models, shown in Table 4-6, the more substantial association between 
existing and politically possible models is displayed in Table 4-7. 

The most obvious finding presented in Table 4-7 is evident from the 
diagonal percentages showing the proportion of persons selcting as the model 
most poMtically possible in their state the same model cited as actually 
existing. In contrast to Table 4-6, all but two of the eight diagonal pro- 
portions in Table 4-7 exceed 50 per cent. This is true even for Model 4. 
Despite being held in relatively low esteem in terms of preference, 60 per 
cent of respondents in states characterized by Model 4 type governance struc- 
ture judge this to be the most politically possible. This discrepancy between 
preferred and possible models raises the question of the degree of satisfac- 
tion among respondents with regard to existing models, an issue discussed next 

Correlates of Dissatisfaction 

Respondents were askpd, "In general, how do you feel about the present 
structure for educational governance in your state?" Of the 454 persons 
checking this question, 57.4 per cent expressed satisfaction, 42.5 per cent 
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TABLE k-7 

PROPORTION OF PERSONS SELECTING AS THE POLITICALLY POSSIBLE MODEL FOR 
THEIR STATE THE SAME MODEL THEY CITE AS APPROXIMATING THE 
EXISTING STRUCTURE AND PROPORTIONS CITING MODELS 3, 5, AND 7 



Exi stJng 
Mode 1 1 


Most Politically Possible Model 
2 3 4 5 6 


7 




8 N 


1 ks.ot 


25.0% 


0.0% 


20.0% 




20 


2 


60.0 10.0 


10.0 


5.0 




ko 


3 


61.3 


15.3 


9.9 




111 


k 




1 


11.2 




98 


5 


0.0 


75.0 


9 k 




J*- 


6 


0.0 


66.7 0.0 


0.0 




3 


7 


9. 1 


11.7 


66.2 




77 


8 


20.0 


0.0 


15.0 


55 


.0 20 


Per Cent 
Citing Each 
Model 














8.2 25.9 17.5 


1^.7 1.7 


21 .2 


6 


.2 ifOl 


were dissatisfied. 


In seeking correlates 


of dissatisfaction three 


factors 


appear Important; 


the existing structure 


of educational governance 


in 


a state 



the current position in state government held by respondents, and whether 
respondents are employed as teachers, at either the elementary, secondary or 
col lege level s. 

The pattern of association between satisfaction of respondents and the 
characteristics of their existing structures of state educational governance 
is outlined in Table 4-8. 

From Table 4-8, a relatively clear pattern of satisfaction emerges, 
reinforcing findings presented in Tables 4-1 and 4-6. If one ignores Model 
6, checked by only three respondents. Models 3 and 5 evoke the highest levels 
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TABLE k'8 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS EXPRESSING SATISFACTION WITH THE MODEL OF 
EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE THEY CITE AS EXISTING IN THEIR OWN STATE 







Model Approximating Existing State Structure 






1 


2 3^ 5 6 7 8 


Total^ 


Sat isf led 
Respondents 


^5.0% 


^46. 37. 76.3% k3A% 75.0% 100.0% 56.5% 59.9% 


59.2% 


N 


20 


ifl llif 99 32 3 76 22 


407 



^Based upon respondents who checked existing models, as well as replying 
to the satisfaction question. 



of satisfaction. The response to these two models emphasizes again the popu- 
larity of governance structures allowing for appointed state boards, which in 
turn appoint their chief state school officers. Model 4, by contrast, 
generates the least satisfaction, reflecting dislike among the respondents, 
all of whom are persons well informed about state school educational affairs, 
with the practice of electing chief state school officers. Also evoking rela- 
tively low satisfaction are Models 1 and 2, neither of which allows state 
boards to appoint their own chief executives, a problematic aspect of Model 4. 

In summary, therefore, data in Table 4-8 show that respondents are most 
content with Models 3 and 5: most discontent with Models 1, 2, and 4, and 
about equally divided between satisfied and dissatisfied with Models 7 and 
8. 

Looking at other correlates of dissatisfaction, while some existing 
models are liked a good deal more than others, creating between-model vari- 
ance in satisfaction, there is also variance in response to individual models, 
generating within-state differences In levels of satisfaction. Both types 
of variance become apparent when one analyzes satisfaction with existing 
structures in terms of respondents current position in state government, 
which as shown in Table 4-5, is one Individual background factor related to 
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respondents' choice of preferred model. Specifically, as shown in Table 4-9, 
satisfaction with existing structures is highest among persons actually 
working within such structures; state board members, chief state school 
officers, and state department employees. This suggests that pressures for 
structural change are more likely to come from outside, rather than from 
within, existing state educational agencies. 

The actual pattern of satisfaction among respondents located in dif- 
ferent current positions in state government is displayed in Table 4-9, and 
becomes most apparent if one compares the data for "all respondents" in 
column 5 with that in the other four columns. First of all, looking across 
the top row of Table 4-9, the data show that 73.3 per cent of persons in- 
volved directly in state educational governance (column 1) are satisfied 
with existing structures, compared to 57.4 per cent of all respondents. By 
contrast, among persons not holding governmental positions (column 4) less 
than half express satisfaction. 

Persons in the remaining two categories of current position in local 
government, politicians (column 2) and persons in positions outside the state 
education agency (column 3) generate proportions of satisfied respondents at 
about the same level as for all respondents (column 5). 

While there is a definite pattern of association between current posi- 
tion and satisfaction with existing governance structures, of course these 
findings could be spurious, in that they may reflect a disproportionate dis- 
tribution of respondents in relation to existing models. For example, if 
respondents in column 1 included a disproportionate number of persons who 
identified their existing state structure as approximating Models 3 and 5, 
which are highly favored, then the whole group of respondents in that category 
would show higher than average levels of satisfaction. In practice, however, 
^ the distribution across models in each category of Table 4-9 is quite close 
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TABLE if-9 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS EXPRESSING SATISFACTION WITH EXISTING STRUCTURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE BY CURRENT POSITIONS IN STATE OR LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND BY MODEL OF EXISTING STATE STRUCTURE OF 
EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE 







State Board Member, 


Governor' s 


Dept. of Admin. 


No Current 


Respon- 


Existi 


ing 


CSSO, State Dept. 


Office 


and/or Finance, 


Pos i t i on 


dents 


Model 


Is 


Emp 1 oyee 


Leg! s 1 ator, 


Local Board of 


in State 


(All) 








Leg i s 1 at i ve 


Education, 


or Local 










Aide 


Other 


Government 








(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


ALL 




73.3% 


59.0% 


58.2% 


48.2% 


57.4% 






(60) 


(78) 


(91) 


(139) 


(454) 


1. 2, 


6 


60. OX 


55.5/0 


41.6% 


41.7% 


48.4% 








/in 








3, 5 




90.0 


75.0 


71 .0 


67.4 


76.0 






(22) 


(28) 


(31) 


(43) 


(146) 


k 




ke.\ 


53.3 


kz. 1 


42.4 


43.4 






(13) 


(15) 


(19) 


(33) 


(99) 


7, 8 




70.5 


58.8 


65.0 


41.3 


57.1 






(17) 


(17) 


(20) 


(24) 


(98) 


to that for 


all respondents, data 


on which are 


provided in Table 


4- J. For 





example, in Table 4-1, Models 3 and 5 are identified as approximating existing 
state structures by 35-6 per cent of all respondents. Therefore, if the 60 
respondents directly involved in state educational governance (column 1, 
Table 4-9) were distributed between models in the same proportion as all 



respondents there should be 21 who identified models 3 and 5 as approximating 
their existing state structures, a figure quite close to the actual 22. 
Similarly, for Models 7 and 8 the expected number of respondents Is 15 com- 
pared to the actual 17; for Model 4, one of the least favored models, the 
expected figure is 15 while the actual is 13t again quite close. A larger 
departure from the expected figure occurs for respondents In column 1 who 
' dent i fled either Models 1, 2, or 6, as the structure in their home state. 
Here the expected number Is 9 which is larger than the actua 5, but would 
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not substantially alter the aggregate proportion of satisfied respondents 

for all cases in column K The relatively close relationship between expected 

and actual numbers of cases holds for each of the other columns in Table 4-9« 

While the distribution of respondents between models is not sufficiently 
disproportionate to produce the observed differences in percentage of satis- 
fied respondents between categories of current position, when one dis- 
aggregates the data in row 1, responses to individual models take on an 
interesting pattern. 

To facilitate disaggregation of the data in a meaningful way, models 
have been grouped in Table ^-9 on the basis of three criteria: their inter- 
correlations as shown in Table 4-2; the proportion of respondents expressing 
satisfaction with the model, as shown in Table 4-8; and specific character- 
istics unique to each model. 

First of all, Models, 1, 2, and 6 are placed together. Models 1 and 2 
have the highest intercorrelat ion of any pair, as preferred choices, and both 
evoke relatively low levels of satisfaction. Model 6, though empirically 
trivial, being named by less than 1 per cent of respondents, is included 
with Models 1 and 2, being positively correlated with the former. 

Models 3 and 5 are much more interesting. Characterized by appointed 
state boards, these two are positively correlated as preferred models. 
• Together they were identified as existing structures by 35.6 per cent of 
respondents, and among these same respondents over 75 per cent expressed 
satisfaction. Model k is treated separately, being unique in having an 
elected CSSO. While identified as an existing structure by 25 per cent of 
respondents, only 43.4 per cent expressed satisfaction. Models 7 and 8 are 
characterized by elected state boards, and are highly correlated as pre- 
ferred models. They were identified as existing structures by 24 per cent 
^ of respondents, over half of whom indicated satisfaction. 
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Referring back to Table if-9» first of all It Is evident that, In the 
first row, where all models are combined, In three of the four lower rows the 
proportion of satisfied respondents again ranges between the high values of 
column 1 and the lows of column 4, with column 5 falling In a mid-posi t Ion. 
The exception is the row for Model in which relatively low proportions of 
persons in each category of current position express satisfaction, reinfor- 
cing the point made previously that structures with an elected CSSO are 
generally in disfavor among respondents. By contrast. Models 3 and 5, whose 
appointed boards appoint their own CSSOs, are again associated with the 
highest proportion of satisfied respondents in each current position cate- 
gory, ranging from 90 per cent for persons participating directly in state 
educational governance through 67.^ per cent of persons without any govern- 
mental position, and averaging 76. 0 per cent across a)) respondents. 

In summary, therefore, persons participating most directly in educa- 
tional governance are the most satisfied with the existing structures, those 
least involved are also least satisfied. Respondents directly involved in 
areas of state or local government other than education generate a proportion 
satisfied that falls between the two extremes. Further, Models 3 and 5 
attract most satisfaction, Model k the least. 

As noted earlier, the fact that persons least involved in state govern- 
ance of education also are least satisfied suggests that pressures for 
change are most likely to emerge from outside, rather than from within, 
existing state educational agencies. One clue as to a possible source of 
pressure for change lies in the differential distribution of dissatisfaction 
among respondents according to their occupations. Among the more than twenty 
categories into which respondents' occupations were coded, In only three 
such categories did a majority of respondents record dissatisfaction with 
the existing pattern of educational governance in their state; these 
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categories were governor's staff, teachers (elementary and secondary)^ and 
college faculty. As shown in Table ^-10, the proportion dissatisfied in 
these three occupations contrast strongly with the 42.6 per cent overall 
level of dissatisfaction, though only for college faculty is the number of 
respondents sufficiently large for one to have much confidence in the find- 
ings. 

Of particular interest is the fact that among all occupational groups, 
teachers, whether at the elementary, secondary, or college levels, are the 
most dissatisfied. Reasons for this are not ascertainable from the survey 
data, but one may hypothesize that at issue is the problem of economic 
resources. Teachers are increasingly dependent upon the state educational 
agency for access to resources, both for their salaries, and for services 
needed to facilitate their instructional activities. Certainly there is 
growing militancy among teachers, and some of their dissatisfaction is evi- 
dently directed toward the state. Interestingly, persons working for the 
state educational agency are the most satisfied, as described earlier, a 
condition which predicts tension between state officials on the one hand, 
and front-line personnel, the teaching staffs, on the other. Some insight 
into the changes in structure which might be sought in the future is derived 
from the earlier analysis of the distribution of preferences among alterna- 
tive models. While 3, 5, and 7 are the most frequently chosen, among exist- 
ing models, 2 and k are those most commonly rejected. Further information 
on possible directions for future developments in state education agencies 
is provided by responses to a variety of specific questions included in the 
survey instrument regarding components of the policy-making structure of 
educat iona 1 governance. 
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TABLE if- 10 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS EXPRESSING DISSATISFACTION WITH EXISTING STRUCTURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE IN THEIR STATE BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



Respondents ' 


Respondents' 


Sat i sfact ion 




Orrun^i" i nn 


^ Pi "t" i ^ "f i p ri 




N 


Governor's Staff 


28.5 


71.5 


7 


Teacher (E 1 ementary 
and Secondary) 


ifl.I 


58.9 


17 


Col lege Faculty 


k7.2 


52.8 


91 


Other Occupations 


61. if 


38.6 


311 


Al 1 Respondents 


57. if 


if2.6 


ifSif 



A lternative Components 



As a second task, the survey sought preferences with respect to a number 
of specific components or characteristics of state structures for the gover- 
nance of education. The structure and tasks of state boards of education 
were the main concerns of the first set of survey questions, all of which 
are reproduced in Appendix B, The first question addressed the issue of 
board member selection, offering respondents six choices; three related to 
appointment by the governor, and three covering alternative modes of election. 
Results are displayed in Table 4-11. 

Data in Table 4-11 show that for all categories of respondents a 
majority favor appointment of state board members. As might be expected, 
politicians most strongly favor appointment, their responses in column 1 
across the three types summing to 82.4 per cent, compared to an average of 
65.0 per cent for each of the remaining columns. Further, politicians 
especially favor appointment by the governor subject to approval of the 
legislature. It is also of interest that persons in this same category, 
who are themselves elected to office, show least support for the election 
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TABLE 4-n 



DISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES FOR ALTERNATIVE METHODS 
OF SELECTING STATE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 





Current 


Position in State or Local Government 




Method of 


Governor* s 


State Board 


Dept. of Admin. 


No Current 


At 1 


Board 


Office 


Member, CSSO, 


and/or Finance 


Pos i t ion 


Respon- 


Selection 


Legislator 


State Deot. 


Local Board of 


i n ^ t ;^ t p 


dents 




Leg i s I a- 


limp 1 oyee 


Luucat 1 on 


or Loca 1 






t i ve A i de 




Other 


Government 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


Appt. by Governor 


27 9% 


16.6% 


16.5% 


11.4% 


17 0% 


Appt. by Governor 












subject to 












Legislature 


ko.e 


33.2 : 


27.5 


24.8 


30.2 


Appt. by Governor 












from citizen 












committee 1 ist 


13.9 


15.0 


19-8 


26.9 


20.5 


Non-Part i san 












election 


12.7 


25.0 


25.2 


29.0 


24.0 


Partisan 












election 


3.7 


3.3 


2.2 


k.k 


3.5 


Election by 












local school 












board members 


1.2 


6.6 


8.8 


3.5 


4.6 


N 


79 


60 


91 


141 


455 



of board members. This finding parallels the data in Table 4-5 which show 
that Model 7> in which the board is elected, on a non-partisan ballot, receives 
least support from politicians relative to Models 3 and 5, both of which allow 
for appointed boards. 

Regarding election, among those respondents favoring this option the 
great majority chose the non-partisan approach, an orientation reflected in 
the preference among respondents for Model 7 as compared to Model 8. Respon- 
dents who do not hold positions in state or local government (column k of 
Table 4-11) give strongest support to an elected board, though still providing 




majority in favor of appointment. 
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Regarding the models, data fn Table ^-11 suggest that the one structure 
which, in fact, would receive greatest support was not offered as an alter- 
native. This would be a structure like Model 5, but omitting the citizens 
committee, allowing only for legislators' approval of the governor's nominees. 
Overall, such a model is the most favored amang the appointive options of 
Table ^-11, and is especially attractive to politicians (column 1). Among 
persons holding no position in state government (column 4), the citizens 
committee is somewhat more attractive. Both procedures, the citizens com- 
mittee and approval of the governor's appointments by the legislature, are 
combined in Model 5, one of the three most preferred structures. 

Confirmation of the pattern of responses to the preference survey is 
provided by data from an earlier study which also sought respondents' opinions 
on governance structure. 

C omparison with 1971 Survey 

It IS interesting to compare the findings in Table 4-11 with those from 
a 1971 survey conducted by Lindman.-^ In a questionnaire addressed to an 
audience similar to the one which received the 1973 preference survey, 
respondents were asked to check whether they favored the appointment of 
state boards, or their election. Comparability between responses to the two 
surveys is restricted by the fact that Lindman presented respondents with 
only one type of appointment; by the governor acting alone. However, 
Lindman' s respondents were allowed to select between the same three modes 
of election as in the 1973 study; non-partisan, partisan, or by local school 
board members. Results are presented in Table 4-12. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding presented in Table 4-12 is that, 
as with comparable data from the more recent study presented in Table 4-11, 
elected politicians (column 1) again gave priority to the appointment of 
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state board members by the governor, while other categories of respondents 
were relatively more favorable toward elected boards. Comparisons between 
Tables 4-11 and 4-12 also show stronger support for elected boards among 
respondents to the 1971 survey. This difference, however, is due to the 
nature of the options provided by the two surveys and indicates the impor- 
tance of adding to the structure of educational governance elements which 
allow for broadened public participation. In contrast to Lindman's ques- 
tionnaire, the more recent preference survey added two options to simple 
appointment by the governor; appointment subject to approval of the legis- 
lature, or appointment from among persons recommended by a citizens nomi- 
nating committee. Of the three modes of appointment, that allowing for the 
governor's nominees to be subject to approval by the legislature proved to 
be especially attractive, as shown in Table 4-11. 

Inclusion of the legislature in the appointment process is presumably 
a tiajor reason why respondents to the preference survey, in comparison to 
those replying to Lindman's questionnaire, were drawn away from the option 
of an elected board. 

Other State Board Characteristics 

Returning to the questionnaire section of the preference survey, when 
respondents were asked about length of service on the state board, 54.5 per 
cent chose four years, and gave overwhelming support for periods of service 
to overlap between members. In terms of size, 52.6 per cept of respondents 
opted for eight to eleven members, 22.6 per cent suggested five * W ^ven, 
and 20.7 per cent chose twelve to fifteen members. These members should 
be compensated for attendance at board meetings in the view of 97*6 per cent 
of respondents, though opinion varied as to amount. 37-5 per cent chose 
$25.00 to $50.00 per diem, plus expenses, though a close second, chosen by 
"J4.5 per cent, was that board members should only receive expenses. 
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TABLE 4-12 

DISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES AMONG RESPONDENTS TO 1971 EDUCATION 
COMMISSION OF THE STATES SURVEY REGARDING METHODS 
OF SELECTING STATE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS^ 



Methods of 

Boa rd 

Se lect ion 


State Governors 
and Legislators 


CSSO's and 
State Board 
Members 


Presidents of 
State Assn. ' s 
of School Boards 


Other 
Respon- 
dents'^ 


Al 1 


Appointment 
by governor 


66.3% 


43.0% 


57.1% 


40.0% 


51.2"/! 


Election on 
non-partisan 
bal lot 


23.9 


39.3 


32.1 


47.6 


36.4 


Election on 
part isan 
bal lot 


7.0 


7.6 


7.2 


2.2 


5.2 


Election by 
local board 
members 


2.8 


10. I 


3.6 


9.6 


7.2 


N 


113 


79 


28 


130 


350 



Data from Erick Lindman, "Intergovernmental Relations and the Governance 
of Education/' Report to President's Commission on School Finance from 
Education Commission of the States: Denver, Colorado, 1971. 

'^Other categories used were Presidents of State Associations of School 
Administrators, PTA leaders. Presidents of State Teachers* Associations 
and Federal officials. 
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A more complex aspect of the structure of state boards of education is 

the question as to legally required categories of membership. Offered eight 

separate categories, only one, representation of different geographic regions, 

attracted more than 50 per cent of affirmative responses. The other options 

for legally required memberships, all attracting considerably less than 50 

per cent support from respondents were, in rank order: 

Minority group members 29.6% 

Local school board members 26.1 

Teachers 24.0 

School administrators 23.8 

Representatives of major political parties 23.2 

Students 21.5 

Representatives of non-public schools 20.5 
All N's above 426 
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A final structural component of state boards for which preferences 
were sought was whether the board, for its own staff services, should" rely 
upon personnel from the state department, or also have an independent staff, 
exempt from civil service. Sentiment ran close on this issue, with 5^.8 
per cent of respondents approving board reliance upon state department per- 
sonnel . 

Regarding the role of state boards in relation to the legislature and 
the governor, respondents were asked how important a role the state board 
should play. Results are presented in Table 4-13. 

TABLE 4-13 



PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS SELECTING AMONG ALTERNATIVE DEGREES TO 
WHICH STATE BOARDS SHOULD BE A SOURCE OF ADVICE 
TO THE LEGISLATURE AND THE GOVERNOR 





Not a 
Source 


A Minor 
Source 


A Major 
Source 


The Most 
important 
Source 


N 


As a source 
of advice 
to the legis- 
1 ature 


OA 


6.1 


71.8 


21.7 


461 


As a source 
of advice 
to the 
governor 


0.7 


5.0 


71.2 


23.1 


459 



The data presented in Table 4-13 show that respondents consider the state 
boards as very important sources of advice to policy-makers, over 20 per 
cent proposing that they be the most important source. 

The Chief State School Officer 

A second set of questions in the survey instrument addressed the spe- 
cifics of the role and function of the chief state school officer. The 
first of these questions sought to elicit preferences regarding the CSSO's 
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role in policy making. Responses are distributed as follows: 
The CSSO should: 

Be solely an administrative officer 6.9% 
Be an administrative officer and help 

with the formulation of policy 57.6 
Share formal policy-making authority 

with the State Board of Education 33.1 
Exercise formal policy-making 

authority in his own right 2.4 

(N=463) 

Evidently, therefore, the priority preference is the second, in which 
the CSSO would primarily focus upon administration and help with, rather than 
formul ate pol i cy . 

A related question asked how much direction should the state board give 
to the CSSO in connection with his administrative duties. Responses were: 



No direction 6.9% 

Some general direction 50.3 

Much general direction 38,2 

Specific and detailed instructions 4.5 



(N=463) 

Most of the questions discussed elicited rather consistent responses 
across various categories of respondents when subjected to analysis. However, 
fn response to the above question, again those persons whose current position 
in state government was a party office had a distinctive viewpoint. These 
respondents, working in the governor's office, the legislature, or as legis- 
lative aides, responded as follows: 



No direction 4.9% 

Some general direction 39.5 

Much general direction 45-7 

Specific and detailed instructions 9.9 



(N=8l) 

In contrast to other respondents, those involved directly in partisan poll- 
tics opted more frequently for the state board playing a very directive 
role in relation to the CSSO. 
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VariatJon between groups holding different positions in state government 
was also apparent regarding the next question, soliciting preferences regard- 
ing ways in which the CSSO should be selected. The data generated are pre- 
sented in Table 4-14. 

TABLE 4-14 

PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS OPTING FOR DIFFERENT MODES 
OF SELECTING CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
BY CURRENT POSITION IN STATE GOVERNMENT 



Current Position 



Select Ion 
of CSSO 



Governor's Office 

Leg Is 1 ator 
Legislative Aide 



State Board Dept. of Adm. No position 

Member or Finance in State 

CSSO, State Local Board Government 
Department of Education No reply 
or Other 



Appointed by 
governor 


16.0 


0.0 




3.0 


Appointed by 
governor subject 
to approval of 
legislature 


17.3 


6.7 


9.9 


12.1 


Appointment 
by State Board 
of Education 


53.1 


80.0 


81 .3 


70.6 


Non-part i san 
elect ion 


8.6 


11.7 


k.k 


11.7 


Partisan election 


if. 9 • 


1.7 


0.0 


2.6 


N 


81 


60 


91 


231 



From Table 4-14 It Is apparent that while a majority of respondents In 
all four groupings favor CSSO's being appointed by state board's, this pro- 
cedure receives relatively less support from politicians; persons In the 
governor's office, legislators and legislative aides. Among persons In this 
category of current position, a substantial minority, 33.3 per cent, are 
attracted to the option of the CSSO being appointed by the governor. Over- 
all, election to the office of CSSO draws relatively little support, con- 
ERJCFirming the earlier findings regarding the lack of support for Model 4. 
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On the question of whether or not there should be legal requirements 
for the position of CSSO, 75 per cent of k]7 respondents said yes. For the 
three requirements specified, responses were as follows: 



The frnal question relating to the role of the CSSO asked how important 
this offfcer should be as a source of advrce to the legislature and the 
governor on educatronal matters. Findings replicated those for the same 



questron regarding the role of the state board, with over 70 per cent of 
respondents agreeing that the CSSO should be a major source of advice to 
both the governor and legislature, and close to 20 per cent proposing that 
he should be the most important source, 

Havrng covered alternative characteristics and functions of state boards, 
and possible variations in recruitment practices and job characteristics 
for chief state school officers, the survey instrument sought preferences 
regarding the degree of policy-making authority which should be accorded 
the state education agency for selected tasks* 

Policy Role of the State Education Agency 

Respondents were provided the following list of areas of activity and 
invited to indicate how much policy-making authority at the state level 
should be given by the legislature to the state education agency in relation 
to each area. Responses to the "All'' and "'Nearly All" options were aggre- 
gated and are presented here, ranked according to the proportion of affir- 
mative responses. 

Professional cert i f icat io^^ 81.6% (^58) 

Planning and Research 76.4 (^57) 

Federal aiJ end federal assistance programs 68.8 (^58) 



Legal residence in the state 
Profess ional educator 
Experience as a school dis- 
trict superintendent 



ek.2% (293) 
85.9 (306) 



43.5 (262) 
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Curriculum and course study 

Assessment of pupil performance 

School district organization and reorganization 

School desegregat ion 

Bui Idlngs and sites 

School Finance, including the state foundation 



67.1 (U59) 

62.7 (U58) 
60. U (U52) 

{km 

52.8 (U59) 



programs 



U9.7 (U55) 



Levying statewide taxes for public school finances 2U.0 {kSk) 
The rank order of responses to the above list of activities exhibits an 
interesting distribution. At the one extreme very strong approval is 
granted to the proposal that state education agencies take over all, or 
nearly all, policy-making authority in relation to the certification of 
professionals in education, a personnel function. As activities move closer 
to financial affairs, involving problems of resource allocation within the 
state, respondents become increasingly reluctant to pass all authority to 
the education agency, evidently strongly disapproving the granting of taxing 
authority. 

Finally, with regard to areas over which state education agencies should 
have authority, the survey questionnaire sought respondents' views as to 
whether these agencies should extend their responsibility beyond elementary 
and secondary levels to include higher education. 

A majority, 59.0 per cent of ^3^ persons responding, favored state edu- 
cation agencies taking responsibility for community colleges. However, 
only 36.1 per cent favored these agencies extending their auti^ority to cover 
four-year colleges and universities. 

Analysis of these responses shows some variation between persons in 
different current positions In state government. Interestingly, the group 
most favorable toward state education agencies overseeing community colleges 
was that which included state board members, CSSO's, and state department 
of education employees. Of the 58 persons from this group who responded, 
65.5 per cent, or 6.5 per cent above the average, favored community colleges 
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coming under the state education agency. At the other extrems, only 48,6 
per cent of 7^ respondents In partisan political positions; governor's 
office, legislators, and legislative aides, favored extending state educa- 
tion agency responsibility to community colleges. These differing orienta- 
tions within state government, between those directly Involved In educational 
governance and those concerned with overall governmental problems. Indicates 
a possible area of tension in some states. 

Conci us ions 

Several conclusions emerge from the findings presented here. First of 
all, among persons Informed about educational governance at the state level, 
existing structures evoke varying levels of satisfaction. Specifically, 
Models 3 and 5 stand out as eliciting most approval, while Models 1, 2, and 
4 were evaluated as satisfactory by less than half of the respondents. 
Dissatisfaction with Model k has important policy Implications as this type 
of structure, characterized by an elected CSSO, presently exists in at least 
nineteen states. As shown by data in Table 4-6, most respondents from these 
states would actually prefer Models 3} 5 and 7> which suggests the probable 
direction of future efforts at changing exis*" 'ng governance structures, 

A second major conclusion relates to the question of preferred models. 
From the findings it Is evident that Models 3, 5> and 7 are preferred by 
respondents generally, not only by those from states with elected CSSO's, 
Models 3 and 5 are characterized by appointed boards, which in turn appoint 
their chief executive officers. The two models differ in that Model 5 
admits the legislature and a blue ribbon nominating committee into the selec- 
tion of board members. Model 7 contrasts to 3 and 5 In that It allows for 
non-partisan election of board members, paralleling the typical structure 
of local school district governance. 
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ImpMcit in the reasons why Models 3, 5, and 7 attract the support of 
the respondents are the arguments against the other alternatives. Model I 
has no state board. Model 2 creates an ambiguous relationship between the 
state board and CSSO, both being appointed by the governor. From the find- 
ings it is evident that respondents want the CSSO to be appointed by the 
board. Even when the CSSO is elected, as in Model 4, this procedure is 
Iar{iely unacceptable. 

Model 6 found little support, presumably because it differs in a rather 
cruc al respect from the strongly favored Model 5. In Model 6 the nominating 
committee for state board members is composed of representatives of edu- 
cational organizations, throwing control to the professionals, a generally 
unwelcomed option. Finally, Model 8 drew little support because of sentiment 
against partisan election of state board members. 

Models 3 and 5, which represent variants of a structure in which the 
governor appoints state board members, together attracted the preference of 
52.3 per cent of respondents, compared to 21.8 per cent opting for Model 7i 
with an elected state board. This result is surprising in view of the pre- 
valence of Model 7 type structures at the local school district level. 
Apparently, among persons informed about state governance of education, there 
is a relatively high level of consensus that as the governor, and legislature, 
have ultimate responsibility for education, they should also be allowed con- 
trol over key positions in the structure of educational governance. In fact, 
of all feasible models, one that data In Table 4-11 suggest would attract 
support from the single largest proportion of all respondents would be a 
structure similar to Model 5, but without the bltre ribbon nominating committee. 
Appointment to the state board would be made by the governor, subject to 
approval by the legislature. 
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A third set of conclusions relates to the backgrounds of respondents. 
Findings demonstrate that bearing upon expressed preferences were respon- 
dents' current position in state government, and whether or not respondents 
were teachers, especially at the college level. For example, while no more 
than 25 per cent of respondents rn any category of current position in state 
government selected as their most preferred choice Model 7, which allows 
for an elected state board, among politicians support for this model dropped 
to only 8.2 per cent. Conversely, politicians showed relatively strong 
support for Model 3, in which the board is appointed by the governor. 

In addition to being associated with variation in choice of preferred 
model, current governmental position of respondents was also related to 
satisfaction with the existing model in their own state. In genf;ral, persons 
employed directly in educational governance were the most satisfied; those 
without any current governmental position were the most dissatisfied. 

This finding indicates that pressure for change in the structure of 
educational governance is most likely to come from external sources, rather 
than to emerge internally. One specific source of demands for change is 
likely to be faculty members at colleges and universities. Among respon- 
dents, persons from this occupational group were especially dissatisfied 
with existing educational governance structures. 

Finally, preferences for specific components of the structure and func- 
tions of the state board and the chief state school officer were most non- 
problematic, and elaborate upon the findings detailed with regard to alter- 
native models. Particularly interesting, of course, is the finding, that 
an additional structure, similar to Model 5 but omitting the nominating 
committee, would have proved especially attractive to respondents. This 
has obvious policy implications, as do the findings regarding the distribu- 
O tion of opinion concerning the jurisdiction of state boards over higher 
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education. While a majority of respondents in all categories of current 
position in state government rejected state boards controlling four year 
colleges and universities, only politicians produced a majority against 
state boards extending jurisdiction -over community colleges. Other groups 
of respondents favored this development, especially persons engaged directly 
within stcte education agencies. It appears, therefore, that in some 
states tensions exist within the government itself regarding who should 
have jurisdiction over community colleges, a topic worth further investi- 
gation. 
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FOOTNOTES: CHAPTER IV 

'crosstabulat ion of choices for existing and preferred model generates 
a Chi Square of l8l (56 D.F.) which is significant beyond the 0.001 level. 
2 

Crosstabulat fon of chorees for existing model and politically preferred 
model generates a Chi Square of 735 (^9 D.F.) which is significant beyond 
the 0.001 level . 

3 . 

Erick L, Lindman. "Intergovernmental Relations and the Governance of 
Education," Unpublished report to the President's ComT?iss:on on School 
Finance. Denver, Colorado: Education Commission of the States, 1971. 
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CHAPTER V 
MAKING USE OF THE MODELS 
introdict ion 

Let us recall what we have done to this point. In Chapter I we depicted 
briefly the structural components of the state education agency as it now 
exists in each of the 50 states. We gave some attention to the historical 
development of the agency, noted that these agencies are still undergoing 
reorganization, and actually described recent changes in Maine, Kansas, and 
Illinois. We then suggested some of the recurring issues which emerge when 
changes in these agencies are contemplated. These issues center around the 
nature of the state board of education and the scope of the board's jurisdic- 
tion, the role ascribed to the CSSO and his relationship to the board and to 
other actors in the policy system, and finally the power placed in the governor's 
office to influence policy making for education. 

In Chapter II we explicated three classes of structural arrangements or 
models for the governance of elementary and secondary education at the state 
, level. The first class included three models and these were designated cen- 
tralized executive models. The second class also included three models and these 
were designated separate agency models. The last class was composed of one 
model only and was called simply the combination model. For each class and 
indeed for some of the individual models the competing values were elaborated. 
For instance, the centralized executive models allocate more power to the 
governor, the separate agency models allocate more power to the state education 
agency, and the combination model is an attempt to balance the power between 
the governor's office and the state education agency. Where our research or the 
research of other investigators seemed to bear directly upon any of these 
O alternative arrangements that research was treated. 
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An attempt was made to keep the basic features of any model simple. 
For instance, In the centralized executive model s the governor appoints* the 
CSSO, and the SBE If there is one; in the separate agency models that board 
IS elected either by the legislature or the public, and the CSSO Is appointed 
by the board or In one case publicly elected; and in the combination model 
the board Is appointed by the governor with legislative approval and the 
board selects the chief. At the same time it was recognized that a number of 
options which might be made a part of one or more models should receive some 
treatment. That treatment was the purpose of Chapter III. 

Chapter IV represented still another approach to the problem. It focused 
on the preferences of informed persons with regard to the structural arrange- 
ments at the state level for the governance of public education. In all, 
465 persons rather broadly representative of political and educational actors 
and of all 50 states expressed such preferences. Of the models described in 
Chapters II and III, the arrangements selected most frequently were as follows: 
the governor/legislature elected board which selects its own chief, the pub- 
licly elected board which selects its own chief, arid the governor appointed 
board which selects its own chief. 

In this chapter we suggest rather explicitly how any person or group of 
persons concerned with appraising the structural arrangements for the governance 
of public education in any state may start such a task. To aid in that process, 
we have selected three of the seven models described in Chapter 11, one from 
each class, for a comparative analysis. We have also selected for each of the 
models certain options discussed in Chapter III. We do not necessarily recom- 
mend any one of these models. We do suggest that each model emphasizes a 
particular set of values and those who would reform the structure In any state 
should obviously decide whi^rh values they wish to maximize. Finally, we 
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suggest In this chapter some of the limitations which pertain in modifying 
structura 1 arrangements • 

Three Points of Departure 

We hope the content of the previous chapters will assist citizens to 
examine productively their state structure for educational governance and 
that those who are working to improve this structure will find our report 
to be helpful in their deliberations. With this end in mind, we have decided 
to conclude the report by providing some additional structural description 
of three models, one drawn from each class. In doing so we have three purposes. 
First, we want to illustrate how models can be elaborated beyond the basic 
variables treated in Chapter 1 1 by an inclusion of the options discussed In 
Chapter III. Second, by using a comparative perspective we want to place in 
sharp relief the many alternatives that require consideration. Third, and 
most Important, we want to set forth models that appear to be particularly 
useful as points of departure for those who are thinking about changes in their 
governance structure. 

The first model that is explicated has as Its defining characteristic a 
governor-appointed secretary of education, an official who sits as a member 
of the governor's cabinet, and whose responsibilities embrace the full spec- 
trum of a state's educational and cultural programs. Such a centralized 
approach has long been propounded by political scientists and governmental 
reformers. And the growing costs, visibility, and pol I tical Ization of educa- 
tion, phenomena that receive attention In our comparative analysis^' have cre- 
ated a press In many states to reduce the structural autonomy of the education 
agency and to extend executive control over Its activities. Although this 
thrust has varied man! fes tat ions the one that has attracted the most attention 
in the past few years Is the secretary of education model. This model, as 
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was observed In Chapter 11, has Itself been Implemented quite diffarently In 
the four states currently employing It. And the "strong" version that we 
present Is most closely approximated In Pennsylvania. Our choices of struc- 
tural options for this model were made primarily on the basis of consistency 
with the underlying philosophy of the secretary approach. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, politicizing forces, the opinion leaders 
who responded to our preference survey Indicated little enthusiasm for the 
centralized executive doctrine being extended to education. Only some 10 
per cent, as shown In Chapter IV, named either of the two models In which 
the governor appointed the CSSO as the one they personally most preferred. 
And neither of these models was found to be even acceptable by anywhere near 
a majority of these respondents (just 27.4 per cent for Model 1 and 20.6 per 
cent for Model 2). Correspondingly, both of the centralized models evoked 
a much higher than average level of d i ssat I sf act Ion « 

In marked contrast, the second model presented here, the combination 
approach that we have called the "governor-appointed authoritative board 
model" in which the governor appoints the state board but that body appoints 
the CSSO, attracted the most support from survey respondentSo Nearly two- 
thirds indicated that this model was acceptable to them and 28.5 per cent 
checked It as the one Lhey most preferred. And of those who saw this struc- 
ture as existing in thel restate, 76.3 per cent expressed satisfaction, the 
highest figure for any alternative. For these reasons, and because the 
governor-appointed board approach has been widely recommended by students 
of state school administration, this structural arrangement Is included 
among the three models described in this section. Decisions about the 
options for this model were made by selecting, whenever possible, the ones 
most frequently named by our preference survey respondents. 
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The final model to be presented in some structural detail is character- 
ized by an elected state board and a board-appointed CSSO. This structural 
pattern is not only supported by long tradition in local school governance, 
but also represented the choice of many survey respondents. Nearly 22 per 
cent opted for a nonpartisan elected board model as their most preferred 
alternative and an additional four per cent checked the model based on a 
partisan election. While an independent regents model also attracted wide- 
spread approval (Model 5 was personally most preferred by 23.8 per cent), 
such a structure is found only in New York and even in that state it is 
subject to mounting criticism. As for the other model in the separate 
cjgency classification, the one having an elected CSSO as its central feature, 
this model is found in many states. But that number has steadily declined 
in the twentieth century and the model evoked far more dissatisfaction from 
our survey respondents than any other. Indeed, O'Shea found that while the 
elected chief model, Model k in the survey reported in Chapter IV, was "cited 
by 101 respondents as the model approximating the existing structure in their 
state, only 9.9 per cent checked Model k as their personally preferred 
structure. " 

The elected board structure, then, is the one described in this conclud- 
ing section. As we elaborated this model, we took into account recent criti- 
cisms of the policy-making performance of state boards, and included several 
options intended to make these bodies more broadly representative and more 
actively involved in the policy process. We also added the linkage option 
of establishing a Governor's Advisory Council on Education. These options, 
we well realize, are at odds with both established practice, and judging 
from our survey respondents, prevailing sentiment. Still, research findings 
of the sort discussed in Chapter II of this report give concern to those who 
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believe that governing boards should play an Influential role as the public's 
representative and advocate In education policy making.^ And we think that 
options directed toward this end warrant consideration along with the more 
customary recommendations, recommendations that as we have said are included 
In the explication of the governor-appointed authoritative board model* 

To describe structurally the three models, we first present in Figure 1 
a diagrammatic representation and brief statement of key authority relation- 
ships. This is followed by the various options relating to state board and 
CSSO characteristics. Finally, we indicate some choices having to do with the 
scope of authority of the state education agency and the linkages between 
this agency and general governance institutions. 

But, to repeat an earlier statement, in considering a governance arrange- 
ment it is necessary to think about not only what the structure is, but also 
what its consequences are and for whom it works. Any structure tends to 
encourage some values and not others, and makes it easier for some actors 
rather than others to exert influence. Assessment of such consequences is 
always speculative, and our efforts, as reported in Chapter II, to identify 
structural effects did not reveal manv sizable correlations. Nonetheless, 
there are some tendencies that we would associate with the adoption of each 
model . 

Notwithstanding the presence of a policy-making state board, centrali- 
zation is the dynamic of the secretary of education approach and it stresses 
such values as decisional efficiency, coordination among state programs, 
comprehensive policy making, political accountability, and access to. guber- 
natorial resources. On the other hand, the elected state board model is 
intended to foster such values as educational program advocacy, insulation 
from partisan politics, policy-making continuity, "lay control," and the 
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utilization of professional expertise. It Is difficult to say to what degree 
these two different arrangements are successful In realizing their respective 
value emphases, especially In the absence of well-established secrf»tary models. 
Yet we do think that most of the values associated with each probably exist 
as tendencies, albeit our data do cast doubt on some--for example, the extent 
to which "lay control" Is promoted in the typical board structure. 

As for the governor-appointed authoritative board model, we have some 
doubt that It really represents a balance between the two sets of competing 
values, as some proponents argue. In the light of our finding that governor- 
appointed boards are perceived as having even less contact and influence with 
the chief executive than elected boards we suspect that the typical appointed 
board structure has much the same value emphasis in operation as the elected 
board structure. Both tend to work toward the values inherent in separation 
rather than those advanced by centralization. There are some indications in 
our data that appointed boards are less responsive to external constituents, 
less prone to conflictual decision making, and more likely to confront vola- 
tile issues. None of these findings, though, is compelling enough to persuade 
us that appointed boards differ much from their elected counterparts iri their 
behavior, at least as they are constituted at the present time. 

Clearly, the secretary of education model works to strengthen the role 
of the governor, and those who have access to this office, in state education 
policy making. And, based on our study of the Tennessee structure in which 
the governor appoints both the state board and the commissioner, we suspect 
that the secretary model weakens the influence of state boards and state 
department administrators in this process. Conversely, the elected state 
board model enhances the role of agency officials and their educator clients 
at the expense of the chief executive. But whether, even In a separate 
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agency approach, the state board is an influential policy actor depends on the 
resources available to this body — that is, such things as legal authority, time, 
staffing, and expertise — and the board's willingness to utilize these resources 
to affect policy making. The elected board model described in this chapter 
deliberately augments the influence resources of the state board. Whether 
expectations for an active policy role emerge is, of course, another matter. 

Again, we think that the governor-appointed board structure is more like 
the elected board structure in its impact on policy-making Influence than It 
is like the secretary model. Governors in our sample were as little involved 
with appointed boards as with elected boards; Indeed, they were even less so. 
And neither kind of board had much influence with the chief executive or other 
political leaders. The option of a Governor's Advisory Council In Education, 
Included in the elected board model. Is one structural response to this situation 

A Final Word 

We hope that a consideration of the models shown above, combined with 
reference back to earlier sections of this report, will have provided a place 
to begin for those who wish to consider the structure for the governance of 
public education In a particular state. If none of the three models explicated 
above seems to quite provide such a beginning, many other combinations of 
models and options can be developed and possibly a home grown model will then 
become the place of beginning. In any case, we are convinced that very soon In 
the examination of state structures that state-specific conditions must be 
brought to bear by the people who understand them and will be affected by any 
changes proposed. 

We emphasize ones again that models, by their very nature, must deal with 
structural arrangements. But a change In structural arrangements alone may not 
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alter appreciably the process of policy making within a state. In other 
words, there are limitations in what may be expected from changes in state 
structure. These limitations seem to derive from a number of conditions. 
For Instance, structure usually pertains to formal arrangements; It seldom 
deals with the informal arrangements such as "kitchen cabinets" and other 
extra-legal devices employed In pel Icy making. Then, too, formal structure 
may or may not be adequately related to the context in which policy making 
goes forward, as for instance the political culture of a state. Perhaps 
most important of all, people make a difference. In several of the state 
case studies conducted by the EGP It became entirely clear that a new in- 
cumbent, particularly a new CSSO, could, within the same structure, alter 
both the process and the substantive content of policy making. In short, 
in the governance of public education there are a great many variables of 
which formal structure is but one. 

Despite these limitations structure does seem to make some difference. 
For instance, in the study we made of state boards of education in ten states, 
the legal authority of the board to appoint its own CSSO was positively rela- 
ted to the policy making influence of the board (phi = .65) This rather 
strong relationship does suggest that there is an association between active 
boards in the sense of policy influence and their power to exercise control 
over the appointment of their own executive. It was also found that a board 
which appoints its own executive officer tends to be more willing to give that 
executive a free hand in appointing his subordinates than is the board which has 
its chief executive thrust upon them. As another instance, in the study of 
CSSOs in twelve states there was a moderate relationship (rg = ,56) between 
the formal power of the office of the CSSO (a composite measure made up of 
the legal basis for the office, formal status of chief with the board, formal 
requirements for reporting to the governor and legislature, and terms of office 
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arrangements) and the policy-making infl uence of the CSSO with the governor and 
the legislature. 5 More forma) power of office seemed to go with greater policy- 
making influence in the legislative arena. 

We reiterate our two major concerns: (1) formal structure must be seen as 
one of many variables in any plan for the reorganization of state governance 
for education, but undue reliance cannot be placed on structure alone, and 
(2) at the same time there should be a recognition that structure can make 
some difference. As to our first concern, it is quite clear that how people 
choose to work within a structure makes a difference. As to our second con- 
cern, it seems that formal structure may permit, may actually encourage, certain 
kinds of behavior on the part of policy makers. Even if changing structure can- 
not guarantee desirable changes in behavior, the possible encouragement of such 
behavior seems to be sufficient reason for attending to structural arrangements. 
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FOOTNOTES: CHAPTER V 



Edward R. Mines, "Education Policy Role of the Governor's Office," 
In Roald F. Campbell and Tim L. Mazzoni, Jr., (Editors) State Pol icy Making 
for the Public Schools: A Comparative Analysis . Educati onal Governance 
Project, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 197^, Chapter 5. 

^Gerald R. Sroufe, "State School Board Members and the State Education 
Policy System," PlannFnq and Changing (April, 1970, 15-23. 

3For instance, see JAlan Aufderheide, State Policy Making for the 
Public Schools of California . Educat ional Governance Project, The Ohio 
State University, 197^. 

^Roald F. Campbell and Tim L. Mazzoni, Jr., (Editors) State Pol icy 
Making for the Public Schools: A Comparative Analysis . Educat i ona 1 
Governance Project, The Ohio State University, 197^, Chapter 2. 

5 Ibid. , Chapter 3. 
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APPENDIX A (CHAPTER IV) 
VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY OF SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

To check whether models used In the questionnaire elicited accurate 
responses, presented here is the distribution of respondents, by state, 
who selected Model k as approximating the existing structure in their state. 
Model k is characterized by an elected CSSO. 

The data in Table 4-15 show that of the 116 respondents from states 
with elected CSSOs 91, or 79 per cent, chose Model k as approximating their 
existing governance structure. Of 288 respondents from states with appointed 
CSSOs only k chose Model 4. These results demonstrate relatively high 
val idity for the models. 

A check on the reliability of responses to the survey questionnaire 
is provided by comparing distribution of responses at different points in 
time. In the summer of 1973 questionnaires were completed by 205 respon- 
dents attending annual meetings of the Education Con^nission or the States, 
Directors of State School Board Associations, and the National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Administration. Responses from these groups, 
whose members represent a cross-section of opinion leaders in the field of 
state governance of education, may be compared with the responses from 219 
persons attending regional conferences in the fall of 1973, organized by 
the Educational Governance Project staff. These meetings, held in Denver, 
Chicago, New York, and Atlanta, were attended by invited participants. 
I nvi tees were , again, persons actively interested in educational governance 
at the state level, and included politicians, vtate board members, educa- 
tion department personnel, and other involved citizens. 

As shown in Table 4-16 the distribution of preferences among the 
eight alternative models of the structure of educational governance was 
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quite similar for both groups of respondents, attesting to the reliability 
of the survey instrument. 



TABLE 4-15 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES OF MODEL k AS APPROXIMATING THE EXISTING 
STATE EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE BY RESPONDENTS 
FROM STATES IN WHICH CSSO IS ELECTED AND BY STATES 
IN WHICH CSSO IS APPOINTED^ 



Number of Respondents Choosing 
Other 

Model k Models Total 



Elected CSSO 








Ar i zona 


5 


0 


5 


Cal i fornia 


12 


2 


]k 


Florida 


k 




5 


Georgia 


8 


1 


9 


Idaho 


6 


1 


7 


1 nd iana 


3 


1 




Kentucky 


12 


1 


13 


Louisiana 


1 




2 


Mississippi 


1 


0 


1 


Montana 


1 


1 


2 


North Carol ina 


5 


2 


7 


North Dakota 


6 


0 


6 


Okl ahoma 


2 


0 


2 


Oregon 


6 


0 


6 


South Carol ina 


2 


0 


2 


South Dakota 


5 


5 


10 


Wash i ngton 


3 


3 


6 


Wi scons in 


k 


3 


7 


Wyoming 


5 


3 


8 


Total 


91 


25 


116 


Appointed CSSO 








Arkansas 


1 


7 


8 


Neb raska 


1 


12 


13 


New Jersey 


1 


6 


7 


Vermont 


1 


k 


5 


Other States 


0 


255 


255 


Total 


k 


28k 


288 



SData on states with elected CSSOs obtained from Sam P. Harris, State 
Departments of Education^ State Boards of Education^ and Chief State School 
Off icers , U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1973, PP. 76-77. 
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TABLE 4-16 

DISTRIBUTION OF PREFERENCES AMONG EIGHT ALTERNATIVE MODELS 
BY RESPONDENTS AT NATIONAL MEETINGS AND AT LATER REGIONAL CONFERENCES 



Model s 


Respondents 


Attend i nq 




National Meetings^ 


Reg i ona 1 


1 Conferences'' 


1 


5.0% 




4.2% 


2 


8.8 




5.2 


3 


27.6 




30.2 


k 


6.6 




3.3 


5 


24.3 




24.1 


6 


5.5 




7.5 


7 


19.3 




20.8 


8 


2.8 




4.2 


N 


(181) 




(212) 



^National meetings, held In the summer of 1973> were those of the 
Education Commission of the States; Directors of State School Board 
Associations, and National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Admin i st rat ion . 



Regional Conferences, organized by the Educational Governance 
Project, were held in the fall of 1973 in Denver, Chicago, New York, 
and Atlanta. 
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APPENDIX B (CHAPTER IV) 

RESPONSES TO THE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

PART I. ALTERNATIVE COMPONENTS OF THE FORMAL POLICY-MAKING STRUCTURE OF 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 

1. Members of the State Board of Education should be: (Check one) 

1. Appointed by the Governor 15.9% 

2. Appointed by the Governor, subject to 30.7 
approval by the legislature 

3. Appointed by the Governor, but from a 21.4 
short list of names prepared by a blue 
ribbon committee 

Elected on a non-partisan ballot 24.0 

5. Elected on a partisan ballot 3*5 

6, Elected by local school board members 4.6 

(N = 459) 

2. Members of the State Board of Education should serve for a period 
of: (Check one) 

2 years 2.6% 

4 years 54.5 

6 years 35.8 

8 years 5.0 

10 years 2.2 

(N = 464) 

3. Terms of individual State Board members should be: (Check one) 

1. Overlapping 96.6 

2. Concurrent with that of the Governor 3.4 

(N - 464) 
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Size of the membership of State Boards should be: (Check one) 

1, Five to seven members 22,6% 

2, Eight to eleven members 52.6 

3, Twelve to fifteen members 20.7 
k. Sixteen or more members ^.1 

(N = kSk) 

Compensation for State Board members should be: (Check one) 

1. None 2.4% 

2. Expenses for attendance at Board 3^.5 
meetings 

3. $25 to $50 per diem, plus expenses 37.5 

4. $50 to $100 per diem, plus expenses 20.3 

5. Regular salary, part or full time 5 A 

(N = kSk) 



Should it be stipulated in law that membership of the State Board should 
include: (Check Yes or No for each item) 







Yes 


No 


N 


1 . 


Local school board members 


26.1% 


73. n 


(Mfl) 


2. 


Students 


21.5 


78.5 


{k28) . 


3. 


Teachers 


2k.O 


76.0 


(k3k) 


k. 


School Administrators 


23.8 


76.2 


{k28) 


5. 


Minority group members 


29.6 


70.^ 


{k29) 


6. 


Representation of different geographic 
sect ions 


68.5 


31.5 




7. 


Representatives of the major 
pol i ticai parties 


23.2 


76.8 


(^26) 


8. 


Representatives of non-public schools 


20.5 


79.5 


(k29) 
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With regard to its own staff services, should the State Board rely upon 
help from personnel assigned to It by the State Department of Education, 
or should the Board have Its own Independent staff, members of which 
would be exempt from civil service? (Check one) 

1. Board should rely upon State Department 5^.8% 
personnel 

2. Board should also have Its own inde- 45.2 
pendent staff 

(N - 456) 



In relation to the legislature and the Governor, how Important should 
be the State Board of Education as a source of advice on educational 
legislation, including school finance? (Circle one number for each 
1 tem) 

1. As a source of advice to the legislature. State Board should 
be: 

1 . Not a source 0.4% 

2. A mi nor source 6. 1 

3. A major source 71-8 

4. The most important source 21.7 

(N = 461) 

2. As a source of advice to the Governor, State Board should be: 
1 . Not a source 0.7% 

2. A minor source 5.0 

3. A major source 71-2 

4. The most important source 23.1 

(N - 459) 



With regard to policy-making authority, the Chief State School Officer 
shoul d : 

1. Be solely an administrative officer 6.9% 

2. Be an administrative officer and help 57.6 
with the formulation of policy 

3. Share formal policy-making authority 33-1 
with the State Board of Education 
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4, Exercise formal policy-making authority 2A 
in his own right 

(N = 462) 



10. In relation to the administrative duties of the Chief State School 
Officer, how much direction should be given by the State Board of 



Education? 

1 . No d i rec t i on 6.g% 

2. Some general direction 50.3 

3. Much general direction 38.2 

4. Specific and detailed Instructions 4.5 

(N = 463) 

11. The selection of a Chief State School Officer should be achieved 
through: (Check one) 

1. Appointment by the Governor 5-2% 

2. Appointment by the Governor, subject 11.9 
to approval by the legislature 

3. Appointment by the State Board 70.8 
of Education 

4. Non-partisan election 9.7 

5. Partisan election 2.4 

(N = 463) 

12. (a) Should there be specific legal requirements for the position 

of Chief State School Officer? (Check one) 

Yes 75 o 8% 

No 24.2 

(N = 417) 
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12. (b) If Yes, legal requirements for the office should Include: (Check 
Yes or No for each Item) 







Yes 


No 


N 


1. 


Legal residence in the state 


6^.2% 


35.8% 


(293) 


2. 


Professional educator 


85.9 


lif.I 


(306) 


3. 


Experience as a school district 
superintendent 


^3.5 


56.1 


(262) 


if.- 


Other 


5k.3 


kZ.3 


( 71) 



13. In relation to the legislature and the Governor, how Important should 
be the Chief State School Officer as a source of advice on educational 
matters? 

1. As a source of advice to the legislature, the Chief State School 
Officer should be: 

1 . Not a source 0. 7% 

2. A minor source k.8 

3. A major source 75 • 9 
k. The most Important source 18.6 

(N = 419) 

2. As a source of advice to the Governor, the Chief State School 
Officer should be: 

1 . Not a source 0.7% 

2. A minor source 3»9 

3. A major source 70.8 
k. The most Important source 2^.6 

(N = 415) 

14. In general, how do you feel about the present structure for educational 
governance In your state? (Check one) 

1. Very satisfied 5.9% 

2. Satisfied 51.5 

3. Dissatisfied 35.9 

4. Very dissatisfied 6.6 
ERIC (N = 454) 
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How much policy-making authority at the state level should be given by 
the legislature to the State Education Agency (State Board, CSSO, and 
Department of Education) in relation to each of the following areas? 
(Circle one number for each item) 

Nearly 

N A1 1 Al 1 Some None 

1. Curriculum and {kSS) 31.^% 35.7% 28.3% ^.6% 
course of study 

2. Professional (if58) if3.0 38.6 14.6 3.7 
certification 

3. School district (452) 17.7 ^2.7 36.3 3.3 

organization & 
reorganizat ion 

k. Federal aid and (if58) 26.9 41.9 28.6 2.6 
f edera 1 ass i stance 
programs 

5. Buildings & sites (457) 23.0 29.8 37.6 9.6 

6. School finance, in- (455) 11.2 38.5 45.7 4.6 
eluding the state 

f oundat ion program 

7. School desegregation (448) 15.6 38.4 39.5 6.5 

8. Assessment of pupil (458) 34.3 28.4 27.9 9.4 
performance 

9. Planning and research (457) 29.1 47.3 21.9 1.8 

10. Levying state-wide (454) 8.1 15.9 29.7 46.3. 

taxes for publ ic 
school finances 
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PART II. ALTERNATIVE MODELS FOR THE FORMAL POLICY-MAKING STRUCTURE OF THE 
STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

1. Distribution of responses to questions regarding acceptability of 
alternative models for the formal policy-making structure of State 
Education Agencies. (See diagram of models in Figure 1 of main text.) 

How acceptable would you personal ly find each model for your own state? 



Model 
No. 


Ve ry 
Accept- 
abl e 


Accept- 
abl e 


Un- 

Accept- 
ab 1 e 


Very Un — 
Accept- 
abl e 


N 


1 


7.'+% 


20.0% 


36.3% 


36.3% 


(430) 


2 


6.1 


I'+.S 


44.3 


35.1 


(427) 


3. 


29.6 


35.3 


25.5 


9.6 


(439) 


k 


k.k 


17.4 


44.2 


34.0 


(432) 


5 


17.6 


40.6 


32.9 


8.9 


(438) 


6 


5.6 


12.9 


42.8 


38.6 


(425) 


7 


18. 1 


33.1 


32.6 


16.2 


(426) 


8 




17.0 


45.8 


32.5 


(424) 


How pol 


itically acceptable do you 


think each 


model would be 


in your state? 


Model 
No 


Very 
Accept- 
abl e 


Accept- 
able 


Un- 

Accept- 
abl e 


Very Un- 
Accept- 
ab le 


N 


1 




28.5% 


42.7% 


24.8% 


(424) 


2 




24.5 


48.9 


22.6 


(421) 


3 


16.6 


47.6 


27.7 


8.2 


(429) 


k 


8.7 


33.3 


39.4 


18.6 


(424) 


5 


7.0 


43.7 


40.4 


8.9 


(428) 


6 


1.4 


11.9 ^ 


45.6 


41.1 


(421) 


7 


11.9 


46.3 


29.9 


11 .9 


(421) 


8 


3A 


26.9 


48.6 


21.2 


(416) 
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Please consider all eight of the models (see Figure 1 in the main text) 
and Indicate: 

1. The model which In your view most closely approximates the existing 
structure of educational governance In your state. 

2. Of all eight models, the one which personal 1 y you would prefer 
most If educational governance was reorganized In your state. 

3. Of all eight models, the one which you think would be most 
acceptable pol 1 1 ical ly In your state. 



Model 
No. 


Approximates 
Existing State 
Structure 


Model 

Personal ly 
Prefer 


Model Most 
Pol itical ly 
Acceptab I e 
in State 


1 




k.Z% 


4.3% 


2 


9.9 


6.3 


7.8 


3 


27.9 


28,5 


24.9 


k 


24.8 


4.6 


18. 1 


5 


7.7 


23.8 


15.2 


6 


0.7 


6.5 


2.4 


7 


19.0 


21 .8 


20.9 


8 


5.3 


k.2 


6.4 


N 


(4J6) 


(432) 


(421) 



In addition to elementary and secondary education, should the State 
Board have responsibility for: (Check Yes or No for each item) 

Yes No N 

(a) Two-year community colleges 59.0% 41.0% (^3^) 

(b) Four-year colleges and universities 36.1 63.9 (429) 
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k. If responsibility of the State Board included some part of higher 
education: 

1. Which model would you persona I ly find most acceptable for your 
state? 

2. Which model do you think would be most acceptable pol I t Ica1 1 y 
In your state? 





Personal ly 


Pol itical ly 


Model 


Acceptable for 


Acceptable in 


No. 


Your State 


Your State 


I 


3.6% 


2.9% 


2 


^.3 


10.3 


3 


26.2 


18.7 


If 


5.0 


13.9 


5 


28,0 


20.1 


6 


7.2 


3.3 


7 


22.2 


23.8 


8 


3.2 


7.0 


N 


(279) 


(273) 



ERIC 
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PART III. RESPONDENTS BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 
1 . Distribution of Respondents by Occupatton 



Pol iticians ( 52) 

Governor k 

Governor's staff 7 

Legislators k] 

Educators (285) 

Chief State School Officer 9 

Chief State School Officer's staff 17 

Chancellor for higher education 2 

Educational administration 29 

Teacher (elementary or secondary) 1 8 

College faculty 91 

College president or administrator ]k 

Executive of state-wide educational 29 
organ izat ion 

Federal government 2 

Executive Director, School Board 20 
Association 

Staff, County Office of Education 1 

School District Superintendent 37 

Assistant Principal 2 

U. S. Office of Education 12 

Principal 2 

Business Executives, Professionals (other ( 97) 
than Educators) and Others 

Business executive 18 

Lawyer 2 

Lobbyist ^ k 

Researcher 9 

Housewife 13 

Miscellaneous 2k 

Other Professions 27 

Total Responses kik 



\ 
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2. Distribution oF Respondents by State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal ifornia 

Colorado 

Connect icut 

Del aware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawa i i 

Idaho 

I 1 1 inoi s 

Indiana 

I owa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lou i s i ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississ I ppi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshi re 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carol ina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carol ina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vi rginia 

Washington 

West Vi rginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomi ng 

Virgin Islands 

Washington, D. C. 



Val id Observations 
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Your experience, If any, as a professional educator. (Check all that apply) 

81 



1. No experience as a professional 
educator 

2. Taught school at one time 

3. Presently teaching 
k. A school principal 

5. Local district superintendent 

6. Employed by a State Department of 
Educat ion 

7. Employed by the U»S. Office of 
Educat Ion 

8. Other professional experience 



291 
82 

1^7 
128 
73 

31 
161 



Your current position, If any, In state or local government, (Check one) 

N 



1 . 


Governor's office 


4.8% 


( 18) 


2. 


Legislator 


14.9 


( 56) 


3. 


Legislative aide 


1.9 


( 7) 


k. 


Member of State Board of Education 


7.5 


( 28) 


5. 


Chief State School Officer 


2.9 


( 11) 


6. 


State Department of Education 


7.5 


( 21) 


7. 


Department of Administration and/or 


Finance 1 .6 


( 6) 


8. 


Local Board of Education 


4.3 


( 16) 


9. 


Other 


18.7 


( 70) 


10. 


None 


37.9 


(142) 
(375) 


Your 
that 


past experience, if any, in state or 
apply) 


local government. 


(Check al 


1 . 


Governor's office 


13 




2. 


Legislator 


38 
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3. Legislative aide 19 

Member of State Board of Education 10 

5. Chief State School Officer 9 

6. State Department of Education 48 

7. Department of Administration and/or Finance 12 

8. Local Board of Education 55 

9. Other 60 
10. None I58 



Education- re la ted organizations In which you currently hold member- 
ship, (Check your primary affiliation) 



1. 


Administrator organization 


231 


2, 


Teachers' Association 


160 


3. 


Teachers' Union 


8 


L 




Rl 


5. 


Non-public school organization 




6. 


Other 


7^ 


7. . 


None 




Your 
a1 1 


current position. If any, as an official 
that apply) 


spokesman foi 


1 . 


Administrator organization 




2. 


Teachers ' Association 


33 


3. 


Teachers' Union 


5 


k. 


School Board Association 


50 


5. 


Non-public school organization 


16 


6. 


Other 


k8 


7. 


None 


181 



(Check 
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What is the approximate size of the town or city where you permanently 



reside? (Check one) 

1 . Less than 2,500 6.0% 

2. 2,501 to 10,000 9.1 

3. 10,001 to 50,000 31 .9 
k. 50,001 to 100,000 ]k.6 

5. 100,001 to 250,000 12.4 

6. 250,001 to 500,000 10. if 

7. over 500,000 15.7 

(N = 452) 

How would you characterize the area where you reside? (Check one) 

1. Rural 19.3% 

2. Suburban 41 .0 

3. Urban 39.5 

(N = 451) 



